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THE ARMISTICE. 


O* all the many surprising events of the present year the 
armistice is the most unexpected. Whether it proceeds 
from the pressure of England or from the overtures of 
Prussia, the announcement is mysterious, and, it may be 
added, unwelcome. It is one of the unfortunate results of a 
lawless war that even the suspension of bloodshed involves 
new grounds for confusion and for alarm. The termination 
of a victorious campaign, before France has seriously felt the 
burden of the war, suggests the certainty of new encroach- 
ments on the independence of Europe. The interruption of 
hostilities, like every other part of the recent transactions, 
takes place at the moment which is obviously most favour- 
able to the aggressor. Uniformly successfal in the field, 
Napo.eon ITI. was about to enter on the most difficult and 
uncertain operation of the war. It was universally felt that 
the campaign had reached its most serious crisis, and that the 
success of the invading army was but provisional and un- 
certain until Verona and Mantua were reduced. The rein- 
forcement under Prince NaroLEon was somewhat more than 
sufficient to make good the losses on the bloody day of 
Solferino, and although it is impossible to obtain correct 
information, the French and Piedmontese must probably by 
this time outnumber the Austrians in Italy. The question 
whether their preponderance was sufficient for the purpose of 
three or four great sieges could only have been solved by 
experience. It is n that in every instance the be- 
leaguering force should be stronger than the garrison, while 
the main army is at the same time ready to protect the siege 
against relief from without. Experience seems to show that 
no fortress is really impregnable, and that the most elaborate 
works only represent the necessity of a certain expenditure 
by the besiegers in men and material. When, as in the present 
instance, the defenders are in communication with a great 
army in the field, the advantage of strong positions is 
brought to its highest point. By pausing on the eve of the 
decisive struggle the French Emperor will avoid a great risk, 
and, at the same time, he will reap many of the advantages 
which would have attended a complete victory. Austria will 
be universally held to have acknowledged a defeat, and the 
credit of moderation will perhaps be added to the splendour 
which attends the display of irresistible or invincible strength. 
Any difficulties which may have affected the prosecution of the 
war will be kept secret or soon forgotten ; and if its ostensible 
object is imperfectly achieved, the partial settlement of the 
uestion in dispute will leave convenient opportunities for 
ture interference. The urgency of neutral Powers will 
serve as an excuse for escaping from embarrassing questions 
as to the interpretation of Italian independence and unity. 
It is even possible that the complications which have arisen 
with respect to the Holy See may have brought on a 
mature termination of the conflict with Austria. The 
Paes, while he preserves a significant silence towards France, 
has lately denounced Sardinia with all the pious indigna- 
tion in his copious vocabulary ; and it has been plainly 
intimated that the allied Sovereigns wil! find in the suc- 
cessor of Sr. Perer an adversary as disagreeable as prayers 
and patience can make him. 
The armistice may possibly be intended, on one side or on 
both, as a mete preparation for further military operations. 


- The Emperor of the Frencn may possibly wish to bring u 


his reinforcements, or to give Russia time to take the field, 
and the Austrians may hope that any attempt at negotia- 
tion will end in a declaration of war by the German Con- 
federation. In 1813, the campaign of Leipsic was preceded 
by an armistice of considerable duration, and although the 
Austrian armies were during the whole interval rapidly con- 
centrating in Bohemia, it is still uncertain whether NaPoLzon 
might, even at the last moment, have formed an alliance with 


Merrernicu. In the present instance, the Emperor of the 
Frencu has probably made up his mind on the ultimate de- 
cision of peace or of war. If he really intends to make terms 
with Austria, it becomes important to consider the 
ments which will probably be proposed by the neutral 
Powers, and more especially urged by Prussia. It is 
evident that the smallest sacrifice which can be made 
by Austria will be the final cession of Lombardy. 
The proposals which were lately attributed to the Court 
of Berlin will be, to a great extent, answered by a re- 
ference to the visible fortune of the war, for it is impossible 
to pretend that a costly and successful compo should be 
terminated without any material result. If the German 
Federation had determined to maintain Austrian sovereignty 
in Lombardy, the proper time for interference would have 
been at the commencement of the war. Neutrality involves 
the admission that the appeal to arms, if not morally 
justifiable, violates no rights — those of the prin- 
cipals in the dispute. On the other hand, it is clear 
that the fortresses in the North-East will, if peace is to be 
made without a further struggle, remain either as an 
integral part of the Empire, or, under an Austrian Arch- 
duke, a part of the military possessions of the Empire. 
It is difficult to suppose that such an arrangement can be 
permanent, when its very existence has, under the new code 
of international law, been accepted as the justification of an 
unprovoked invasion. The fate of Tuscany, of Modena, and 
of Parma, will furnish abundant employment for diplomatic 
skill ; but it may be hoped that the neutral Powers will not 
be unnecessarily solicitous to restore the fugitive Princes 
who have been, as the Pore observes, expelled to make room 
for the bitterest enemies of the Church. 
The solicitude of established Governments to prevent the 
ndizement of Sardinia is at the same time perfectly 
intelligible and extremely shortsighted. Count Cavour’s 
licy, to have had any reasonable purpose, must, as far as 
orthern Italy is concerned, have been in a certain sense 
revolutionary. It was utterly absurd to attempt the ex- 
pulsion of Austria from the Peninsula without providing an 
alternative ; and it was necessary to create a Power capable 
of defending the new arrangements which might be made. 
Any attempt to split up the evacuated territory into duchies 
and viceroyalties can only result in the multiplication of 
French dependencies. With ten millions ef subjects, Victor 
EMMANUEL would have a difficulty in resisting the encroach- 
ment of his formidable protector ; and if his kingdom were to 
retain its former limits his gallant little army would perma- 
nently become a French contingent. It is also utterly 
unjust to treat the sympathy of an Italian for his country- 
men as an outrage against the moral principles which are at 
the bottom of the law of nations. The Sardinian cause may 
be easily distinguished from the pretensions of French ambi- 
tion, nor is it by any means certain that the defeat of Count 
Cavour’s schemes would be unacceptable to Napo.zon IIT. 
The tidings of the armistice render doubly unintelligible 
the irritating language of Count Watewskr's recent 
circular. The French Minister is well aware that the Russian 
manifesto which he praises and adopts was in the highest 
degree offensive to all the German Governments. As it is 
probably true that the English Government has placed 
a strong pressure upon Prussia, it would seem that Napo- 
Leon IIT. might have profited by an intervention in his own 
favour without taking occasion to insult and menace the 
States of the Confederation. Some of the recent armaments 
have been actually occasioned by Prince GorTscHAKorr's 
supercilious threats ; and when all the Federal troops are on a 
war footing, demonstrations that they can only be used for 
defensive purposes will become doubly unprofitable. It is 
absurd to say that the equilibrium of Europe is not 
menaced by the ostentatious combination of two great mili- 
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tary monarchies against Austria. As Count WALEWSKI 
observes, “the Circular of the Russian Government in- 
“dicates in a manner sufficiently plain the manner in 
“ which it will not fail to act when the proper time arrives.” 
It is to provide against the future action so unmistakeably in- 
dicated, that Germany has been with difficulty restrained from 
a declaration of war. With so much vigour in action, France 
might well be contented to display a conciliatory moderation 
in language, and even to remain on the defensive in diplo- 
matic controversy. 

Even if a peace can be patched up, it will be but an 
armed truce. The engagements between France and 
Russia will still subsist, the jealousy of Germany will 
continue in full activity, nor can England safely intermit 
the progress of her naval armaments. The fate of Italy 
will still remain uncertain, notwithstanding any legal set- 
tlement which may be effected; for the independence 
which has not been decisively conquered can never be 
regarded as secure. There is always a large element of 
ambiguity in treaties unless they record the actual balance of 
forces ; but, in some instances, a certain amount of reliance 
may be placed on the formal obligations undertaken by 
Governments. At present, the most enthusiastic admirers 
of Napoteon III. must admit that, however noble and just 
may be his aspirations, his promises are absolutely nugatory. 
A new declaration that the Empire is Peace would be at 
the utmost.only understood to mean that two or three years 
were required to recruit the finances, to fill up the gaps in 
the army, and to replace the contents of the arsenals. On 
the day after a general peace, no State in Europe could know 
whether it might not be involved in a quarrel as groundless 
as that which was premeditated against Austria from the 
Conferences of Paris, or perhaps from the capture of Sebas- 
topol. Heroic, sentimental, generous, and popular, Fra 
Diavolo is still a brigand. Philanthropy and Liberalism, 
while applauding his achievements in consideration of their 
immediate object, nevertheless scarcely affect to deny that 
they would sleep sounder under the protection of the police, 


VICTIS. 


NGLAND has seldom wanted a veteran statesman who 
has outlived the turmoil of party and become, more 
truly than the favourite Minister of the day, the representa- 
tive of the entire nation. No man has inherited so 
large a share of that paramount influence which the late 
Duke of WELLINGTON enjoyed for many years before his 
death as Lord Lynpuurst. There is little apparent resem- 
blance in their careers. The authority which the military 
hero won by the renown of his past achievements the veteran 
lawyer has gained by the soundness of his judgment and 
the almost juvenile force of the eloquence in which he em- 
bodies the experience of age. But the real title of each to 
be looked upon as the counsellor of the nation in mo- 
ments of doubt and difficulty has been essentially the same, 
and glory and eloquence would have availed little without 
the genuine patriotism which commands an instinctive re- 
cognition alike from the peasant and the peer. It is, no doubt, 
essential to such a position that its influence should be 
sparingly used, and that the voice of warning or appeal should 
be reserved for occasions on which the heart of the country is 
ready to respond to it. Such atime, however, has come, and 
Lord Lynpuuast could not have chosen a theme more worthy 
of the orator than that which he has made the occasion of one 
of his noblest efforts. In simple and truthful words, equally 
free from panic and bravado, he painted the perils to which 
blind confidence may expose us, and gave expression to the 
universal feeling which frets with impatience at official 
apathy, and finds vent for itself in volunteer associations. 
With the exception of Her Majesty's Ministers, there is 
perhaps not a man in England who will question any one 
of the positions on which Lord Lynpuurst built up his 
demonstration of the urgent necessity for more vigorous, 
and above all more systematic, preparations for defence. 
We have all been bred up in the faith that the soil of 
England is unassailable. Our confidence has rested on the 
naval supremacy which the Nile and Trafalgar and a score 
of scarcely less brilliant victorics had gloriously vindicated. 
England had once a right to feel secure. But the past is no 
eriterion for the present. We are still ignorant of the full 
effects of steam, The tactics of Jervis and Netson have 
become obsolete, and there is nothing yet to take their place. 
France has gained upon us immensely in relative force, and 
has established an unquestionable superiority in the ma- 


chinery which she possesses for manning her fleet with ready- 
trained seamen. Every sailor in France is a practised gunner 
available for service at a week’s notice. How different is 
the case with us! 

But equality will not suffice for our protection. It is 
not merely that our navy has a hundred calls upon its ser- 
vices in every quarter of the globe, or that we may find 
ourselves again threatened by combinations of hostile Powers. 
In a few words Lord Lynpaurst condensed the essence of 
the question. Our navy is defensive. The French navy is 
aggressive. We need powerful reserves. France needs no 
reserve at all. One defeat in the Channel would be ruin to 
us, while France might lose battle after battle and remain 
as invulnerable to our arms as ever. Will any one pretend 
that Lord Lynpuurst put his demands too high when 
he said that to maintain our security, our interests, and our 
honour, it is necessary that we should have a force measured 
by that of any two possible adversaries? To command the 
Channel and the Mediterranean, and to have even the 
nucleus of a fleet besides for the protection of our colonies 
and commerce, would require seventy or eighty ships of the 
line, with a proportionate force of frigates. And what have 
we? Just forty liners, and rather more than half as many 
frigates as France. Until lately it was fondly imagined 
that the difficulty of transporting a large army would afford 
us a tolerable security against invasion, But are we to be 
for ever blind to patent facts? If our eyes can be opened, 
the history of the last few weeks should suffice to warn us. 
The difficulty of transport did not avail to give Austria even 
a week’s start in the campaign, and the vast armies which 
are now threatening Verona and Venice were moved, with all 
their appliances, from the ports of France to the seat of war as 
easily and more rapidly than we could concentrate our 
troops on a threatened part of the coast. To what, then, are 
we to trust? Nature has ceased to defend us. The Channel 
is already bridged. Our predominance of force, whether in ships 
or in men, exists nolonger. Boulogne flotillas ave superseded 
by fleets of transports, each _~ vessel of which can 
carry 2000 men, with all their arms and equipments, in a 
few hours to our undefended shores. The very dockyards 
and arsenals which must be the source of our future strength 
are so devoid of protection that there is scarcely one which 
might not be taken by a coup de main. These, it may be 
said, are only temporary deficiencies which the material 
appliances of England can quickly supply. This ought to be 
true, but what is the fact? Why, that we have not half the 
accommodation for building first-class ships that France 
possesses. Our docks and our ships are too few and too 
small, and the absence of any reserve makes the task 
of manning even more ditficult and tedious than that of 
building a fleet. These are not disputed assertions, made 
in the heat of debate, to be retracted on cool reflection, 
Every humiliating fact which Lord Lynpuursr pointed out 
was tacitly admitted by the Ministers, who vainly attempted 
to escape from the duty which they were called upon to 
perform, 

Neither Lord nor the Duke of Somerset pre- 
tended that our navy was in strength sufficient for our pro- 
tection in case of war; and the real issue between them and 
Lord Lynpuurst was this—‘ Shall we put ourselves in a 
“ position not to fear the approach of war, or are we to con- 
“tent ourselves with hoping that we may be able to escape 
“it? The duty of England would not be diminished one 
jot even if Napotzon were as worthy of implicit confi- 
dence as Ministers affect to believe; and the armistice 
which may set free an army intoxicated with victory is 
anything but a guarantee for future peace, Assume France 
to be our cordial ally—believe in the firm friendship of 
Russia—and even then the whole country would indorse Lord 
Lynpuurst’s noble declaration :—“ I will not consent to live 
“in dependence on the friendship or the forbearance of any 
“country ; I rely solely on my own vigour, my own exer- 
“tion, my own intelligence.” Lord Srratrorp might well 
declare the shame and humiliation which he felt that a 
nation like ours should exist for one hour on sufferance, 
Let it never be forgotten that Lord Granvittz frankly 
accepts this humiliation. The charge he had to meet was 
that England was not strong enough to assert her inde- 
pendence, and that no sufficient exertions were being made 
to put her above the possibility of insult and aggression, 
He answered it, not by questioning the fact of our inferiority 
of force, but by this dignified suggestion ;—“If a feeling of 
“hostility does exist, as is said—not on the part of the Em. 
“ peror NapoLeon, but on the partof the French people—I am 
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h will tend to allay it.” Perhaps 
not, my Lord Bramstz, but the object of the speech was not 
to allay French irritation, but to make England independent 
of the caprice of any foreign country. That she is so now 
no Ministerial speaker has dared to assert. That she ought 
to be so at all times few will be bold enough in plain words 
to deny. And yet such a denial is implied by the tone of 
every Ministerial speech. Nothing can be more wretched 
than the excuses urged for comparative inaction. Here is 
really all that can be gathered from Lord GraNvILLE’s and 
the Duke of Somzrser’s speeches. “ During the Russian 
“ war we were stronger than France, and in spite of the cry 
“for economy, our establishment after the peace was kept 
“ up to a standard a trifle above that of 1852. Then there 
“ was once an outcry that Sir Caartes Woop was building 
“too many large ships, and even Sir Jonn Pakryeton re- 
“ duced his predecessor’s estimates. Besides, the present 
“agitation may be followed by a reaction, and then large 
“ estimates would be very unpopular; and really, if Lord 
“ LynpHuRsT makes such exciting speeches, we shall posi- 
“ tively be obliged to have armaments on a war scale. Con- 
“ sider, too, how dangerous a thing it is to irritate a powerful 
“and magnanimous neighbour with half a million of dis- 
“ posable troops and a navy much too strong to be contem- 
“ plated with pleasure.” 

Weare weak enough to think, with Lord LynpHurst, that 
the paramount question of the day is how we can most 
speedily make ourselves strong enough for our own defence ; 
and that the possible unpopularity of a heavy Budget, or the 
little blunder with which Sir Joun Paxineron began his 
career, or even the cry against large ships which was once 
raised in a flimsy article in the Times, are comparatively 
insignificant matters. Of this at least we are sure—that if 
Ministers honestly desire to put an end to debates which 
may irritate France, the only way to do it is to satisfy the 
just demand for vigorous defensive preparations. It is idle 
to preach placid acquiescence in French superiority, and if 
Ministers wish to prevent exciting speeches, they must first 
allay the excitement which springs entirely from a distrust 
of their intentions which every debate tends to increase. 
People will never learn to control their impatience and 
devote themselves to the task of soothing French irritability 
while the Duke of Somerset furnishes them with such pieces 
of information as the two following scraps from the naval 
intelligence of the past week :—“ July 2. Notice was yester- 
“ day circulated in Chatham Dockyard that a number of the 
“ hired shipwrights recently taken on would be discharged 
“this afternoon.”—“ July 7. The extra hands sent from 
“ Sunderland, Shields, and other northern ports to Chatham 
“ Dockyard were paid off on Saturday.” July 8. Another 
“ discharge of hired men will be made at Chatham to-morrow.” 
Extra work was stopped, we were told, because extra hands 
had been secured. An equally good reason will perhaps 
be found why the extra hands are now discharged ; but facts 
such as these harmonize wonderfully well with Ministerial 
speeches, and make it clear enough that the naval policy of 
the Cabinet is to go as far as they are driven, and not a step 
beyond. They could not have hit upon a more effectual 
device for multiplying the speeches which they profess to 
deprecate ; and, unless they mend their pace, we hope that 
they have not felt the last of Lord Lynpuurst's lash, 


THE TIMES OF MONDAY. 


tees reasons which may not perhaps be altogether satis- 
fxctory to the Sabbatarian gentlemen, the London news- 
papers, and particularly the Times, are always better and 
more energeticaliy written on Monday than on any other 
morning of the week. The influence of a day of rest makes 
itself felt in the freshness of the leading articles, and the 
charitable mind will not pry into the question whether the 
weary journalist has taken his vivifying repose on the Saturday 
or on the Sunday. We have seldom read more striking essays 
than the three which were printed in last Monday’s Times. 
Graced with all the rather dishevelled beauties of modern 
style, they had the advantage of being all addressed to the 
one subject which rivets the attention of the country. Three 
gentlemen, of great native capacity and greater acquired 
power, had the ear of the whole British nation on Monday 
last, while they discussed the Italian victories of the French 
and drew the moral of those triumphs for the English. Let 
us now in cool blood, and three or four days afterwards, re- 
examine the doctrine of the Times, for out of such positions 


and arguments as those before us is formed the mighty publi¢ 
opinion of England. 

The first article is on the rout of the Austrians at Sol- 
ferino. For about the period of a column the moral is a 
good deal dissolved in rhetoric, but at last it emerges in an 
explicit form. “ It is vain to deny that what the Austrians 
“are we are. The solidity, the bravery, the old-fashioned 
“ routine, all of which yield so sulkily before the science of 
“ an army led and organized by men in their active vigour, 
“are like our own solidity, our own bravery, and our own 
“routine.” And then follows a dashing attack on “our 
“ dear old reverend doting Horse-Guards system :—” 


—— Quod res omnes timidé gelidéque ministrat 
Dilator, spe iners, avidusque futuri, 
Difficilis, q us, laudator temporis acti. 


On all which we must remark, that it suggests the reflection 
that other people besides ong | administrators get some- 
times entangled in red-tape. hy, these are the old ser- 
mons of the Crimean war, which keep up a ghostly existence 
exclusively through the force of routine. It is easy to see 
what reminiscences crowd the mind of the slashing writer. 
Every now and then in St. James’-street or Pall Mall, one 
meets a more than middle-aged gentleman in a blue coat, a 
laced shirt-frill, and perhaps top-boots, and we know at once 
that the reason why the old buck retains that disused 
costume is that it was the dress of his heyday. The beaux 
jours of the Times were the dark days of the Crimean 
winter. Then it broke hearts daily, and cracked a reputation 
once a week. Then it revelled in the jealous rage of the few 
and the wondering admiration of the many. There is no 
earthly justification for fining the French successes to 
a point, and pricking the Horse Guards with it, except 
that an opportunity is obtained for parading the coat of 
declamation and breeches of sarcasm in which the old 
conquests were achieved. Routine, it may be sup , im- 
plies d verance in an wunameliora system, 
Whether English administration can be taxed with this, we 
will in a few moments permit the Times itself to pro- 
nounce; but if any one Government in Europe is inno- 
cent of it, it is that of Austria. One of the few 
positive results of the Crimean agitation against things 
in general—the negative results being innumerable and 
incalculable—was a roving commission, composed of two 
officers and an Oxford dignitary, which travelled about from 
capital to capital to discover from what quarter it behoved 
us to borrow the means of making better officers than those 
which led our regiments at Salamanca and Waterloo, The 
Commissioners reported that, of all the newly-invented 
processes for the manufacture of commanders, that patented 
by the Austrians was incomparably the most promising. The 
truth is that, when Francis JoserH had once determined 
to stake everything on his army, he threw routine to the 
winds, and adopted the most improved methods for perfecting 
the engine which he intended to supplant all the old ma- 
chinery of Government. The army which the French have 
just defeated is one which was absolutely revolutionized by 
new systems of discipline for the men and education for the 
officers. Though this does not seem to be known to the 
Times, some of its cee Satay are amusingly aware of it. 
The Lxvaminer, like the Times, had the worst opinion, and 
gave expression to it, of everybody concerned in the Crimean 
campaign. But the not unnatural effect of that clamour 
against the English officers and staff which an Oxford wit 
has epitomized in a quotation not quite so classital as the lines 
above— 
Quinque subalterni totidem generalibus orti 
Nomen habent nullum nec, si bene colligis, usum— 

has been greatly to extend the area of competitive examina- 
tions—an improvement not at all to the taste of the Zxa- 
miner, which has peculiar views on the subject of promotion, 
Look at these highly-educated Austrian officers—so it wrote 
after the skirmish at Montebello—how awfully they were 
thrashed by Zouaves who can’t spell their names. Such are 
the harmonies of the journalistic gospel. 

The second of the articles before us is exceedingly 
remarkable, It has frequently been argued in these columns 
that all parts of the Constitutional system hang together, and 
that it deserves to be debited with its executive mi i 
if they exist, quite as much as to be credited with its success 
in legislation, or with the prosperity and happiness of the 
people whose destinies it governs. England is the type of free 
Governments, and if the diseases of her administration are 
more obstinate and incurable than those of other nations, tant 
pis pour la Liberté. Some idea of the fact that if a country 
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is disgracefully beaten in war it is the fault of that country’s 
institutions, seems to have fixed itself in the mind of the 
Times’ writer, for he undertakes to show that the reverses 
of Francis Josepu are the fruit of his false policy. “ What 
“is peculiar to Austria is that toher government and insti- 
“ tutions her misfortunes are directly traceable.” This thesis 
is developed at length, and the staple of the article is fierce 
invective against the Austrian despotism and the young 
Emperor who has added so greatly to its intensity. But 
the strange thing is that the writer has thrown his effort 
into the form of a panegyric on the British Constitution. 
At the commencement, the Prince Consort is glanced at 
for having said, five years ago, that our institutions were on 
their trial ; and at the end we are assured that “the paternal 
“ system has, like the British Constitution, been put upon its 
“trial; but, unlike the British Constitution, has been 
“ weighed in the balance and found wanting.” But how has 
the free Government of England survived the ordeal which 
has been fatal to the despotism of Austria? The demonstra- 
tion of this capital point is missing. Have our infirmities 
of administration proved merely transitory? Have we 
taken to heart the lesson of the Crimean war, and bravely 
applied ourselves to the defects which it disclosed to us ? 
Have we gone ahead or fallen behind in the march of 
improvement, and have our resources enabled us to realize 
and appropriate every invention which science has suggested? 
The journalist is estopped from answering affirmatively by 
assertions repeated a thousand times in the columns he is 
called upon to fill; and accordingly he confines himself to 
the not very convincing argumeut that, because Absolutism 
has failed in Austria, Constitutionalism must have succeeded 
in England. 

It is not till we come to the third article that we get a 
conclusive answer to the first. In the form of an essay on 
the defensive character of English armaments, the Times 
publishes an unqualified eulogium on the elasticity of English 
resources, and the activity of English departments. “The 
“ resources of England may well excite the astonishment to 
“ which Lord Harpwicke alluded; but all this means only 
“that, having become suddenly uneasy at the idea of our 
“ defencelessness, we have taken energetic means to place 
“ ourselves in security at the earliest possible moment.” The 
writer of the first article had been very severe on our 
Government for its neglect of balloons, and had insinuated, 
with considerable assurance, that our military authorities 
were long disposed to sneer at improved rifles. But the 
other journalist says nothing of balloons, and energetically 
defends the Admiralty for its apparent precipitation in mul- 
tiplying three-deckers. He chuckles over the institution of 
Rifle Corps. He speaks with pride of the Armstrong gun. 
He is quite enthusiastic about the Steam Ram. His argu- 
ment, in short, is, that foreign Powers may well marvel at 
the speed and completeness with which we have re-modelled 
our military equipment, but that they need not be alarmed 
just yet, because our preparations are at present entirely 
defensive. The recommendation to the English, in the first 
article, to go and learn from everybody else, is now exchanged 
for a recommendation to everybody else not to be too much 
astonished at the greatness of the English. 

The juxtaposition of these three essays very vividly illus- 
trates the tendencies of English opinion. We may be said 
to be constantly oscillating between the points here indi- 
cated. We begin in the depths of self-depreciation, and 
gradually work round, through the British Constitution, to 
the heights of self-exaltation. No Englishman reading the 
first article is a bit disturbed by it, because he knows he 
shall come in time to the third. We all of us understand 
the writer. We know that on the whole he has an 
honest and patriotic purpose—that he thinks depart- 
mental activity in danger of stagnating—and that, so 
far from considering the sores of English administration 
incurable, he is satisfied they need nothing but a wash 
of caustic... We pardon him for using the first irritant 
which comes to hand, and don’t inquire too curiously 
into the accuracy of his statements or the pertinence of his 
examples. Our Constitution, after all, is a sound one. We 
are muscular Christians, who are out of order occasionally, 
and don’t mind being told of it; but our normal state is 
that of which the symptoms are the Armstrong gun and 
the Steam Ram. Whether, however, this is exactly the view 
which is taken of these matters abroad, is quite another 
question. Almost all the French newspapers copied the 
first article from the Zimes of Monday; but we don’t find 
that the Siéele, the Presse, or the Putrie were at pains to 


reprint the second and third. Considering that the first 
reflection of a Frenchman on hearing of Magenta or Solferino 
is, What does this prove as to our ability to beat the 
English ? the journalist who assimilates the English army 
to the Austrian does his country and Europe a very great 
disservice. 


LORD ELCHO’S RESOLUTION. 


} Bl ELCHO’S proposed vote of retrospective confi- 
dence in Lord Matmespury is in every respect a 
mistake. It is generally allowed that Parliament ought to 
abstain from affirming abstract maxims; but to adopt a 
gratuitous responsibility for all the concrete propositions of 
a thick Blue-book would be a far more gratuitous and em- 
barrassing undertaking. As philosophers have observed, 
the fact that a thing is true is no reason for saying 
it, but only for doing it ; and it may be added that, when 
there is no prospect of the conversion of words into 
deeds, there is always considerable danger of the in- 
trusion of falsehood. Resolutions in favour of Neutrality 
or of Reform are generally superfluous, because they only 
indicate the expediency of a line of conduct which may as 
easily be adopted in silence ; but in some rare instances it 
may be convenient to obtain a formal Parliamentary sanc- 
tion for some general principle of policy. Declarations of 
historical belief respecting the past are in the highest degree 
undesirable, as they contain, under the form of a barren 
assertion, the most unseasonable pledges for the future. If 
Lord Matmessury wrote well and negotiated wisely, full 
justice will eventually be done to his exertions ; but it would 
be absurd to tie the hands of his successors by announcing 
beforehand the propriety of following a precedent which may 
soon become wholly inapplicable. 

- Lord Excno probably wishes to guard against the adop- 
tion of certain errors which Lord MaLMEssury may be sup- 
posed to have avoided, and it is impossible to deny that 
some of the members of the Cabinet, and many of their 
supporters, are disposed to take a one-sided view of the great 
European question ; but when Parliament entrusts the con- 
duct of affairs to a particular body of statesmen, it must 
allow them the initiative which properly belongs to their 
position. The most resolute sticklers against the practice of 
secret diplomacy may admit that, in the conduct of serious 
business, secrecy is in the first instance indispensable: A 
Minister who was a mere delegate of the House of Commons 
under specific instructions would be utterly unable to take 
advantage of circumstances in the conduct of negotiations. 
Foreign Governments have received from Lord MALMESBURY 
himself sufficient notice as to the universal opinion in favour of 
neutrality ; anda more specific limitation of the discretionary 
powers of the Crown would only tend to weaken the influence 
of England. 

The Resolution is objectionable on the further ground 
that it raises no definite issue. If a vote of censure on the 
foreign policy of the late Government had been brought 
forward, the House of Commons would undoubtedly 
have been asked to stigmatize particular acts and expres- 
sions. An affirmative resolution involves a sanction 
of innumerable arguments and proceedings which necessarily 
involve many changes, some inconsistencies, and a few 
practical contradictions. An impartial judge, allowing that 
Lord Matmessury did his best, and even that his policy at 
present seems to have been judicious, will suspend his final 
opinion till the history of recent transactions is more fully 
known. The most interesting communications between the 
Government and its foreign agents have probably been sup- 
pressed, and it is still only possible to conjecture the motives 
which may have occasioned the commencement of the war. 
When a great success has been achieved in diplomacy or by 
arms, it may generally be assumed that it is on the whole 
the result of prudence and of superior ability ; but Lord 
Matmessury, with all his industry, his good will, and his 
conciliatory language, has after all to explain away a failure. 
The war which broke out in spite of his exertions was 
probably inevitable, but no person can assert at present that 
all the resources of policy were in the first instance exhausted. 
The injustice which may have been committed by political 
opponents furnishes no reason for a challenge to all persons 
who may have a criticism or an objection to offer. If there 
were a chance of averting or determining the fate of a 
Ministry, an illogical resolution might be tolerated in con- 
sideration of the practical effect which it was intended to 
produce ; but the Opposition would agree with the Govern- 
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ment in deprecating at the present moment a repetition of 


the recent party struggle. 

Lord Excuo has but lately declared himself an adherent of 
Lord Dexsy ; and he can scarcely have become a vehement 
adversary of a Government which includes all his former 
friends and leaders. Yet it would have been difficult to devise 
a motion better calculated than his own to provoke unneces- 
sary bitterness, if it is not withdrawn or judiciously evaded. 
Neither Lord Patmerston nor Lord Joun has 
delivered any public disavowal of the foreign policy of the 
late Ministry, and it is both unfair to ask them for a general 
certificate of approbation, and unwise to pledge them to 
censures which have not been voluntarily brought forward. 
It may be surmised that the tone and temper of their nego- 
tiations are not altogether identical with the spirit of 
the Blue-book, but the foreign policy of the country 
ought as far as possible to appear unchangeable or con- 
sistent. The diplomatist who continues a correspondence is 
insensibly influenced by the suggestions and admissions of 
his predecessors. Some trace of the first design will remain 
during the further progress of the picture, unless the artist 
who completes the work is taunted into a practical assertion 
of his own independence and originality. Between the cer- 
tainty that circumstances will change, and the probability 
that opinions may alter, there is reason to expect that at 
some stage in the controversy Lord Joun Russet will have 
occasion to fall back on the general propositions laid down 

Lord Matmessory. Lord Etcuo’s Resolution seems 
to imply that any coincidence of language would involve a 
retractation. 

The proper mode of dealing with the motion, if it is fol- 
lowed up, will be the adoption of the previous question. The 
House of Commons is not calléd upon to affirm or to deny 
allegations respecting matters on which it may be better 
informed hereafter. If it were absolutely necessary to ex- 
press an opinion, perhaps nothing could be said more to the 
purpose than that Lord Matmespury recorded in an official 
form the floating sentiments and conjectures which were 
generally current at the time among the intelligent portion of 
his countrymen. He was not hostile to the aspirations of 
Italy—he wished well to Austria—he desired, as long as it was 
possible, to maintain the French allianc-—and he was suc- 
cessively dissatisfied with the bad faith or with the impru- 
dence displayed by all the various parties to the quarrel. 
He was, perhaps, too bitter towards Sardinia ; and—at least 
on the surface of his despatches—he appears to have been 
unduly credulous in accepting the pacific professions of the 
Emperor of the Frencu. As a Foreign Minister, he was 
not called upon to publish his private opinions or preferences, 
and it may be fairly assumed that his confidential com- 
munications filled up many of the gaps which appear in 
the published correspondence. All this and more may 
hereafter be said to the credit of Lord Dersy’s Government, 
if history takes notice of so transient an episode in the 
political history of England. Parliament is not called upon 
to anticipate the future annalist, nor to follow in the track 
of contemporary writers who have had the means of guard- 
ing, of limiting, and of justifying their statements. The 
public press, with all its faults, performs the critical 
functions which are found indispensable in the working of a 
free Constitution. Declarations of opinion by large assem- 
blies must always be summed up in general aphorisms, which 
by their very conciseness are rendered virtually untrue. 
Journalists have, on the other hand, the means of showing 
that, while one-scale of the balance probably inclines, much 
may nevertheless be said on both sides of the question. 


THE IMPERIAL CATECHISM. 

C was a principal object of the first NaPoLEoy, in legislating 

on public education, to inspire childhood betimes with the 
lust of conquest. In this,as in other respects, the second Napo- 
LEON treads in the beneficent footsteps of his uncle. A fewdays 
ago the Monitewr contained the following order to the intel- 
lectual sergeants who drill the youth of France under the 
title of Rectors of Academies :—‘ Mr. Rector, France fol- 
“ lows with profound emotion all the grand events which 
“ are taking place in Italy. Owr fathers long fought to save 
“ that magnificent country from a foreign yoke, and now our 
“ armies, led by the Emperor, are struggling and triumphing 
“ in the same cause. Let our children, in their turn, receive 
“ this heritage of a generous policy, and associate themselves 
“ with all the impressions of their country! I feel it my 
“ duty to desire that all the bulletins of the army of Italy 


“ published in the Moniteur may be read before the pupils 
“of the public schools and colleges, and posted up in the 
“ interior of those establishments. Youth is prone to noble 
“ sentiments, ts heart is touched by great exploits, and de- 
“ voted to the dynasties which know how to undertake them ; 
“ it will rejoice at the new glories of the Imperial bauner ; it 
“ will also learn, in listening to the daily history of this heroic 
“ campaign of Italy, how labour and study are the parents of 
“ intelligence and courage, and how they develop the resources, 
“ the power, and the superiority of France.” Europe may 
read here the plain announcement that the conquering 
dynasty of Bonaparte has risen again in the spirit of its 
founder, with its original object, to be pursued by its 
original means. Nations which are too indolent or too par- 
simonious to put themselves in a position of defence may 
read what reward the future has in store for them. Italy may 
discern that the “cause” of the second Empire in invading 
her is the same as that of the first ; and that she is being 
“liberated” in the same sense as when she was partitioned 
into Bonaparte satrapies, and made a recruiting ground for 
the campaigns of Germany and Russia. The mild lesson of 
the bulletins may be enforced to the open heart of childhood 
by reference to other educational works. The histories most 
in vogue in France all inculcate the same religious duty of 
extending the “moral influence” of the great nation by 
treacherous diplomacy and piratical war. If Victor 
EMMANUEL would like to know the title given to the House 
of Savoy by the most popular of these works, it is “that 
“ vassal who has escaped from the unity of France.” 

The voleano which long smoked, heaved, and thundered, has 
at last fairly burst into eruption. The French army has 
broken out again upon Europe. This is the root of the matter, 
though it has not seemed so to statesmen habitually prone 
to regard everything that occurs asa mere diplomatic compli- 
cation. Scarcely were the Bournons restored to their throne 
by the folly of Royal and Imperial knights-errant, when it 
became evident that the Army of the Empire—drunk with 
splendid brigandage, filled with the military vanity of its 
nation, and inflamed by the songs of Berancer—was still, 
though under another name, the great danger of Europe. 
The invasion of Spain, under the Duc D’ANGOULEME, was an 
expedient to appease its lusts and induce it to accept the 
Fleur-de-lys as the symbol cf aggression in place of the 
Eagle. Louis Pnriipre inherited the difficulty from the 
elder line. He and his Ministers struggled with it patiently 
and manfully, as sincere friends of peace, in the interest of 
their country and of mankind ; and when their good and evil 
deeds are balanced by history, this service will always weigh 
heavily in the favourable scale. Yet even they were compelled 
to flatter the monster and — its maw by the conquest of 
Algiers, the fortification of Paris, and demonstrations which 
kept Europe in a perpetual state of inquietude, and 
brought upon the nations much of the evil and almost 
all the expense of war. The Provisional Government 
of the Republic was probably bent on peace, and, if 
possible, on retrenchment; but they again felt it 
necessary to sacrifice to Mars by the Roman expedition, and 
by blustering about Franco-Italo-Hispano Confederations 
and tearing up the treaties of 1815. The coup d'état brought 
Europe back to the day before Waterloo. It was proclaimed 
to credulous Europe that the second Empire was Peace. The 
words were wind. As well might it have been proclaimed 
that a sword was a ploughshare, or a rifle a pipe of Arcady, 
The second Empire, like the first, is a military dictatorship, 
which subsists by feeding the martial lusts of an enormous 
army. It fed those lusts first by the Russian war, then by 
the Italian. The Russian war was not undertaken to pre- 
serve to Turkey an integrity which, from the moment the 
war was over, French diplomacy has been ever ready to 
betray. It was not undertaken to cripple an aggressive 
Power with which, before the war was over, France was 
virtually allied, and in which she has found a fellow-conspi- 
rator ever since. The Italian war was not undertaken to 

ropagate in Italy the freedom which is ted in France. 
It was not undertaken to prevent the Austrian despot from 
sending patriots to his Lambessa and his Cayenne. Both 
wars were undertaken “in the same cause” in which Napo- 
LEON I. seized upon Germany and Spain, and in which, before 
Napoteon I., Louis XIV. had overrun Holland and ravaged 
the Palatinate. From the when the 
Empire rose again, the peace of Europe was gone. e 
er thenceforth for all nations was—* War is a great evil, 
“ but submission to the insolent tyranny of France is a greater. 
“Let us be united and The hour of peril will 
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“come, but if met manfully, it may be the dawn of a long 
“and a secure peace.” 

Nothing can be more just or more salutary than the warn- 
ing given the other night by a speaker in the House of 
Lords, that we ought not to wind the nation up to a panic 
pitch now, lest hereafter, wearied by tension, it should relax 
its efforts just at the critical moment. As we have said 
before, there is no need for a panic. The danger is not immi- 
nent. It is ever present. The armistice (perhaps a second 
edition of the armistice of Rivoli), which has just been con- 
cluded, brings it perhaps a step nearer to our shores. The 
death of the Empzror would not conjure it away. Another 
military chief would succeed, and uew titles of glory would 
be sought in a Rhenish Magenta or a Kentish Solfe- 
rino. Not the Emperor, but the army, is the lava stream 
which has now burst the mountain side, and threatens 
all the surrounding plains with its fiery inundation. 
Against the army every barrier must be prepared which 
military science can suggest, which the patriotism of the 
people can supply, which a close diplomatic union with other 
endangered nations can afford. Austria is now the victim. 
Her position in Italy was immoral, and its immorality made 
her weak; but she was attacked because she was weak, not 
because her position wasimmoral. Yet her Emperor had, in 
one respect, courted and deserved his doom. He had renounced 
the protection of that Power which defends the right by a high 
breach of his allegiance to the law of honour. In sympathy as 
shortsighted as it was evil with an enemy of truth and freedom, 
he had extended the hand of a base and fatal friendship to 
the triumphant perpetrator of the coup-d’état. His portrait, 
the pledge of that friendship, hangs among other memorials 
and trophies of a successful career in the rooin of his Imperial 
friend. Beside it hangs the Order of the Garter. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY. 


iy the Americans resident in London like to keep up their 
national customs, it would be absurd to grudge them a 
harmless pleasure, even if it were possible to interfere with 
their choice of amusements. Throughout the United States 
the 4th of July combines the attributes which belong in 
England to three or four of the greatest customary festivals. 
When Christmas, and the Derby, and the 1st of September 
are passed over without notice, it may be possible that the 
Declaration of Independence will be commemorated in 
respectful silence. It is not to be expected that, while twenty 
millions of enlightened citizens are speaking or listening to 
speeches at home, their countrymen, whom pleasure or business 
detains on this side of the Atlantic, should excommuni- 
cate themselves from a participation in their most cherished 
observances. There is, perhaps, a slight additional zest in 
the celebration of their ancestral triumph under the very 
eyes of the baffled British nation. Few Americans can under- 
stand the entire indifference in England of all but historical 
students to the pretensions, the disasters, and the unparalleled 
stupidity of eighty years ago. Memory, in the case of great 
communities as well as of individuals, has a singular elasticity 
or capacity of adapting itself to objects which can be retained 
without constant discomfort. Defeat may be as considerable 
an object of contemplation as success, but it is infinitely less 
agreeable. It is equally natural that Americans should recollect 
the only great epoch of their history, and that Englishmen 
should put out of sight the meanest episode in their own. 
The speeches of last Monday seem to have been well 
suited to the occasion; and if there had been anything 
unpleasant in the celebration itself, the reception of the toast 
in honour of the QuEEN would have sufficiently quieted the 
most jealous susceptibility. European critics might perhaps 
captiously object to the Chairman’s assertion that the name 
of WasHINGTON was more glorious than any other in profane 
or sacred history. Mittiapes and Tuemisrocies, ALEX- 
ANDER and Casar, with all the other worthies of ancient 
and modern Europe, would have formed a sufficiently im- 
posing train of res oy to follow the American hero's tri- 
umphal car. The Patriarchs, the Prophets, and the Apostles 
seem to have been included in the comparison, under the 
impression that the great founder of American liberty was a 
saint as well asa patriot. Some exception might also have 
been taken to Mr. Daxuas’s historical parallel between 
the assistance afforded by Lovis XVI. to the American 
insurgents and the intervention of Naporzon III. for the 
expulsion of Austria from Italy. There is indeed a strong 
similarity in the motives which, in either instance, allied a 
despotic Government with a popular struggle for inde- 


pendence ; but the analogy could scarcely be followed out in 
conformity with the reserve which is practised by diplo- 
matists of the older hemisphere. VERGENNES openly declared 
that it was his object to humiliate the English, and to :ecover 
the equality by sea and land which had been lost during the 
Seven Years’ War. WasuincTon himself suspected his French 
allies of designs upon Canada, and he well knew tliat the 
liberal sympathies of Larayerre were altogether repudiated 
by the Court of Versailles. The French diversion contributed 
largely to the success of the insurrection ; but before ten 
years were over, the deficit which it had caused, and the 
passions which it had roused, precipitated the Revolution at 
home. 

The eulogy on French Kings and Emperors for their inter- 
ference in quarrels with which they had no concern, naturally 
led to a sentiment in favour of universal neutrality and non- 
intervention ; and Mr. Brieut, as the representative of 
England at the banquet, eagerly seized the opportunity 
of at once proclaiming his peculiar doctrines and holding 
up his own country to the contempt and indignation of 
a foreign audience. Self-glorification is not peculiar to 
American assemblies, and it may be urged in defence of 
patriotic vapouring that every country must, as a general 
rule, provide for itself all the applause which its taste may 
demand. It is seldom that a foreign orator can be found to 
echo national boasting, or to contrast the shortcomings of the 
country to which he belongs with the merits and perfections 
of the community which he addresses. Almost all persons 
are occasionally tempted into intolerance, as they need a vent, 
from time to time, for feelings of bitterness and irritation ; 
but there are some amiable dispositions for which injustice 
to strangers has no sufficient attraction. The philanthropy 
which invariably reserves censure for friends and relatives— 
the comprehensive charity which begins and ends far from 
home—is thoroughly understood in private life. Mr. Bricer 
never utters a word of praise without a purpose of inflicting 
pain, and it is natural that he should select, as the ground of 
his compliments to America, the peculiarities in which he 
asserts that it most widely differs from England. The 
democratic audience is not to be blamed for accepting the 
flattery of an English orator who commences his speech with 
a spiteful sneer at a mixed Constitution. 

It is strange that, when the whole country is unanimous 
in its approval of neutrality, Mr. Bricnr should always 
assume that he possesses a monopoly of the doctrine of non- 
interference. He is willing to admit the United States into 
partnership; but he represents the disposition to meddle with 
the concerns of other nations as a characteristic English pro- 
pensity. It is difficult to imagine the terms in which he 
would describe the conduct of an English Government which 
openly avowed the intention of dismembering the tervitory 
of an unoffending neighbour. Mr. Bucnanan and the 
Ostend Manifesto were exempt from his attacks, although 
he was well aware that the last Presidential election was 
carried in consequence of the declaration of the successful 
candidate in favour of the unlimited extension of the Union. 
It is utterly untrue that the American nation or Govern- 
ment has ever professed the doctrine of absolute neutrality. 
In the quarrels of Europe it would be impossible for them 
to do more than to applaud, with Mr. Dauuas, the interven- 
tion of France in the affairs of Italy. On their own Con- 
tinent the citizens of the States claim a general right of arbi- 
tration ; and while they have seized or conquered a la 
portion of the neighbouring Republic of Mexico, they openly 
profess their intention of appropriating Cuba. 

If it is true that the United States have no army, and an 
insignificant navy, the comparison of a country unassailable 
from without with an island in the immediate proximity of 
France is obviously absurd. The remark that the Federal 
revenue is but one-fifth of the amount included in the 
English Budget is not less invidious and unjust. Fourteen 
millions raised by protective duties for the purposes of the 
Supreme Government, indicate a more extravagant expendi- 
ture than the thirty or thirty-five millions which provide 
for all the public wants of a larger population in the United 
Kingdom. It is utterly absurd to omit from the com- 
parison the outlay of six-and-thirty independent States, or 
to add to the English side of the balance-sheet the interest 
of the National Debt. The Americans, as is natural toa 
thriving and energetic race, are on the whole warlike in 
disposition, and disposed to be careless, if not extravagant, in 
expenditure. If praise of all kinds were not acceptable, their 
vanity would scarcely be flattered by a contrast which 
assumes that the great Republic is but an enormous con- 
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federacy of parsimonious Quakers. It may be said to their 
honour, that throughout the length and breadth of the 
Union no leading politician or orator could be found to 
court the cheers of foreigners by holding up any other 
country to admiration as superior to his own. 


EX-DIPLOMATISTS. 
M® MONCKTON MILNES has this week brought to 


the notice of the House of Commons a subject of con- 
siderable importance. At present the holders of diplomatic 
pensions are unable to sit in the Lower House, and it is only 
when they are Peers that the Legislature can have the benefit 
of the varied knowledge which they can scarcely fail to have 
acquired in the term of their long service. The reason for 
their exclusion from the Commons is purely technical ; and 
there is no possible danger or harm that could attend the 
abrogation of-a rule that in these days at least is utterly 
unmeaning. It is true that the majority of ex-diplomatists 
are not exactly the persons to like the toil and annoyance 
of a popular election, and there would be few to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of sitting in the House of Com- 
mons, were it placed within their power. But even one or 
two independent members with a special knowledge of foreign 
politics would be a useful element in an assembly which cares 
so much and knows so little about the affairs, prospects, and 
wishes of neighbouring nations. And if a few ex-diplomatists 
were to gain reputation and exercise influence in the House 
of Commons, the benefit they would confer on the diplomatic 
service generally would be quite sufficient to make it 
desirable they should find their way there. The two great 
evils of the diplomatic service are that its members 
get too much separated from England, too careless of 
the principles of liberty, too prone to consider Government 
an affair of drawing-rooms ; and that those who have not 
interest enough to hope for one of the more important mis- 
sions have nothing to look forward to capable of spurring 
the energies of a man of ability. The prospect of a seat in 
the House of Commons, and the consciousness of possessin 
a fund of special information which would be likely to be 
valued there, would cheer a young and ambitious attaché 
in the dreary hours of attendance on a German Court ; 
and from the habit of directing his thoughts to this ultimate 
end of his career, he would gain a constant tendency to test 
his opinions and shape his political course by the standard of 
what would be tolerated in a free assembly. It would be 
absurd to overrate the effect of this. Few diplomatists will 
wish for a seat in the Commons—fewer would obtain it— 
fewer still would consciously bring the thought of public 
life in England to bear on their conduct while living abroad. 
But there is every reason to suppose that there would be, 
now and then, some one or more who would do this in a 
constant and conspicuous manner. And the diplomatic 
service is one in which the tone taken by its successful 
members operates insensibly, but powerfully. Whenever a 
man of standing in the profession chanced to make an 
impression on the House by giving timely advice or useful 
information, some attention to the fact could not fail to be 
awakened in the younger members of the service ; and any- 
thing that tended to give them—however indirectly—a per- 
sonal interest in English opinion and English politics would 
be of the greatest benefit to them. 

But the main use of diplomatists in a legislative assem- 
bly, if they are to be of any use at all, must be to tell their 
hearers what they have had special means of knowing. An 
excellent instance of what may be done in this way by a man 
of no extraordinary ability, but of good sound sense, with a 
habit of judging for himself, and long practical experience, 
has been recently furnished by Lord Howpen. As Minister 
in Spain, Lord Howpen has had abundant opportunities of 
watching the policy of France with regard to her dependent 
neighbours. It is exactly in a Court like that of Madrid, 
where the absence of any real independence gives a strong 
and overbearing Power ample scope for interfering, and 
where in the traditions of the country and in the feelings of 
the mass of the people there is an element of resistance to 
dictation, that it is most important to trace the action and 
gather the inclinations of France. When Lord Howven has 
not been in Spain he has generally been at Paris. He has 
therefore had the means of forming an opinion both of the 
direction in which the Imperial policy is setting, and also of 
the general wishes, feelings, and character of the French. 
There is a t difference in the amount of instruc- 
dion Gecived from tesidence in a foreign capital, accord- 


ing as the observer has or has not had practical occu \a- 
tion and personal responsibility, and we must not measure 
the value of Lord Howpen’s information by the experience 
which an ordinary resident could have acquired in the same 
length of settlement abroad. An English Minister in Spain 
has to study France and the French as the chief element in 
all the calculations he has to form. We therefore attach 
considerable weight to the declarations of opinion which 
Lord Howpeyn made in so strong and earnest a man- 
ner; and we think them all the more impressive because 
they were not directed against individuals, but contained the 
results of a purely general observation. Lord Howpen 
warned his countrymen that an attempt to invade Eng- 
land was a far more probable event than it is ordina- 
rily considered ; and he grounded his judgment on the 
fact that Imperialism, to support itself, must always keep 
advancing, and that the French people would feel such 
an intense delight in trying to assail the virgin soil 
of this country, that they would put all considerations of 
the probability of ultimate failure entirely aside. If these 
are truths, no one can say they are not important truths. It 
is much more alarming when danger threatens us from a 
system rather than from a man. It is a grave matter if the 
imagination of an imaginative people, and the personal and 
private wishes of individuals in a spirited and aggressive 
nation, are conspiring to make the French long for the time 
when they can try whether steam has really thrown a 
bridge over the river that separates them from England. 
But if these things are true, they are, of course, not capable 
of strict proof. e can only form an opinion on such a 
subject by collecting together the experience of competent 
observers. The value of the opinions pronounced by an ex- 
diplomatist like Lord Howpen consists in the opportunities 
he has enjoyed of seeing what are the real facts. His oppor- 
tunities have been so great that we cannot think lightly of 
an expression of opinion made in terms so unhesitating and 
prompted so evidently by the conviction that what he had 
observed abroad ought to be known by those who stay at home. 

The great objection that will be felt, especially in diplo- 
matic circles, to ex-diplomatists expressing their opinions 
freely, will be that their speeches will often be indiscreet, 
and that foreign Powers will be offended and mortified at 
the adverse criticisms of men who have gained their informa- 
tion by being hospitably received in the country they after- 
wards attack. It may be urged in reply that, if a diplomatic 
life has not taught a diplomatist discretion, it must have 
taught him very little. To be discreet is the first virtue 
of the wise diplomatist, and to play at discretion is the 
standing amusement of the foolish diplomatist. But dis- 
cretion does not mean the maintenance of an unbroken 
silence ; and if a diplomatist once addresses a legislative 
assembly, he must think of the object he has to attain, and 
if that object is one of real importance, he must risk some- 
thing to attain it. Every address to the public, whether , 
spoken or written, must necessarily be one-sided if it is to 
be effective. The human mind is not so constituted as to 
endure with patience the teaching of a man who dwells at 
length on that which, as he shows, ought for the moment to 
be disregarded. The speaker or writer must seize hold of 
the point which at the moment happens to be the essential 
one, and he must, if he wishes to guide others rightly, con- 
fine himself to what is rather less than the whole truth. 
In speaking, for instance, of the Italian war, Englishmen 
have lately found themselves obliged to throw into the back- 
ground the misdeeds of Austria, the rottenness of her 
system, the leaden, dull, plodding tyranny of her govern- 
ment. The essential point has been that she has for the 
moment been fighting the battle of Europe against the great 
aggressive Power. This was the point that required to be 
made clear—this was the one great feature of the case that 
had to be brought into strong light. But it is not to be 
supposed that those who insisted that the Italian war was 
not exclusively or chiefly an Italian question ever forgot 
that the Italian cause was in itself perfectly just, and that 
the military despotism and slavish bigotry of Austria were 
in themselves perfectly detestable. In like manner, Lord 
Hownen had to regard the main point of stimulating England 
to look to her defences, and he contributed to this end very 
effectually ; and, in order to do so, he was obliged to leave out 
of sight the reasons that diminish the probability of an 
invasion, and to di the obvious consideration that 
speeches depicting the French as likely to invade us tend 
to fulfil their own prophecy. The*question whether the 
speaker was discreet must entirely depend on our estimate 
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of the importance of the object he had in view. And it 
must be remembered that the opinions of ex-diplomatists 
must very often run counter to the current of ordinary 
English opinion, and the chief service they could render 
would be to explain how far foreign States and Princes are 
misjudged and unfairly depreciated or suspected in Eng- 
land. Lord Normansy, when speaking a few evenings 
ago, in the House of Lords, had a good word to say for the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany—a person who in these days has 
very few good words said for him. Lord Normansy was 
able of his own personal knowledge to contradict the report 
that the master of Florence was desirous, before he went, to 
bombard that city of palaces and galleries. The affair is a 
small one. No one very much cares what the Granp Duke 
did or did.not do. But it is as well that justice should be 
done to every one ; and the time may soon come when the 
opinion formed in England of the comparative merits or 
demerits of the petty Sovereigns of Ttaly may have very 
practical results. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERALS. 


R. COBDEN has declined office, and Mr. Bricut has 
already begun to taunt the Ministry with its divisions. 
From these symptoms we infer that an Independent Liberal 
party has been formed which wishes it to be understood that 
it holds aloof from place because it can best “serve the 
“ people” by remaining outside. The phrase probably repre- 
sents the most respectable of the motives which have induced 
Mr. Cospen to refuse a seat in the Government, and which 
would, we suppose, have constrained Mr. Bricut to take a 
similar course. The people of England, however—if by the 
“ people” is meant the same thing which old-fashioned per- 
sons call the “ country”—has never yet consented to be served 
by persons who were afraid of responsibility. English mobs 
have had a transient faith in a WILKES, a GeorGe GorDon, 
a Burperr,a Henry Hunt, or a Copper ; but when the 
country has had a favourite, it has always manifested its 
affection by trying to lift him into office, or to maintain him 
init. The character which Mr. Coppen and Mr. Bricur 
seem desirous of assuming is, for our happiness, unknown as yet 
in England. They appear ambitious of reproducing a person- 
age who has bequeathed to the practice of politics one of 
its most odious terms. The original Demagogue was an 
oratorical politician who never took office if he could 
help it, but occupied himself in criticising and abusing the 
men who did the work of the State. It has been justly 
thought that the possibility of playing such a part had a 
good deal to do with the instability of the free governments 
of antiquity, and, if Mr. Coppen or Mr. Bricut can revive 
it, we shall not take a particularly cheerful view of the 
prospects of English institutions. 

If it is to be judged by its newspapers, the bulk of the 
Independent Liberal party takes the same ground with Mr. 
Conpen and Mr. Bricut. Independent Liberals are to “ serve 
“the people” unshackled by place. Yet it is not perhaps a too 
injurious insinuation if we hint that they are not exactly 
shrinking from the responsibilities of office. In one of the two 
good speeches delivered in the debate on the Address, Mr. 
Srpney Herperr vindicated the Whigs from the charge of 
exclusiveness on the score of the composition of the Liberal 
party. It consists, he asserted, mainly of great merchants and 
manufacturers who would laugh in the face of a Minister 
who should offer them place. We vehemently doubt the 
fact. The cause of the present discontents—the reason why 
quarrels about place have assumed an importance among the 
Liberals which they have never reached among the Conserva- 
tives—is that the Liberal party includes an unusual 
number of persons who consider themselves equal to the 
weight of any office in the British dominions. The country 
gentlemen have most of them positions at home, quite 
dignified enough for their ambition, into which they have 
been born or which they owe to their birth. A Radical 
member, on the other hand, has generally lifted himself into 
notice by what he considers to be his abilities. He has 
begun by stirring in the vestry—he has gone on to be an 
active member of the town-council—he ends by getting into 
Parliament as “ our respected fellow-townsman.” Such a man 
does not see why his career should stop short there. He is 
strongly of opinion that he can speak better than Patswer- 
sToN, at any rate. He is quite sure that he knows more of 
business than the people who, on the formation of each 
successive Government, are put into office simply because 
they have been there before. Who can‘doubt that the three 


gentlemen who have just contested Marylebone were ready 
for any responsibility which Her Most Gracious Masesty 
might be pleased to throw on them? Lord Fermoy would 
have taken Foreign Affairs ; Colonel Dickson was willing to 
preside over the War Office ; Major Lyon, the most modest 
of the three, was prepared to become Commissioner of 
Works, or anything else which would give him the power of 
putting down Sunday bands in the Parks. The large consti- 
tuencies, in fact, consider their representation so immense an 
honour, and require their member to possess or affect know- 
ledge on so enormous a variety of subjects, that it is scarcely 
to be wondered at if the gentlemen preferred by them begin 
at once to believe themselves the first men in the country. 
Whether the Independent Liberals, or, as the new mem- 
ber for Marylebone calls them, the “ rastling Radicals,” 
ever become a great power in the country, depends almost 
entirely on the policy of Lord Dersy and Mr. Disraktt. 
If the old tactics are to be followed, and the Ministry is to 
be combated by alliances with the malcontents below the 
gangway, the game is in the hands of the ultra-Liberal 
minority. They have wit enough, we suppose, to coquet 
with Mr. Disragxt without absolutely declaring war 
against the Government... The moderate section of the 
Cabinet will, in that case, be either driven out of office, or 
forced to go all lengths of concession for the sake of con- 
ciliating them. At the worst, a Tory interregnum will be 
followed by a combination much more flattering than the 
present to their ambition and vanity. Nobody except Mr. 
DisRakELI can prevent this; and we have now to see 
whether, placed as he is at the head of a powerful regular 
army, he will still continue to manceuvre like a captain of 
Free Companions. There is no longer any moral justification 
in the state of affairs for his coalescing with the men who 
are furthest removed from him in their view of general 
principles. So long as the Whig Cabinet bound itself 
in voluntary thraldom to the Emperor of the FReEncu, 
while the Independent Liberals retained some sense. 
of the dignity of England, we, at all events, never, 
regretted that the leader of the Opposition had the 
means of punishing statesmen who had forgotten them- 
selves so flagrantly. But the relations of the two divisions 
of Liberals are now quite different from what they were. 
If the Cabinet has faith in Louis Napotgon, the Radicals 
are ready to canonize him. If the Cabinet is for neutrality, 
the Radicals are for the strictest nentrality. If the Cabinet 
is cool on the subject of national defences, the Radicals, be- 
fore long, will be clamouring for disarmament. Liberals. 
and ultra-Liberals are now separated only by the degree in 
which they approximate to the opinions of Mr. Brieut on 
foreign affairs and domestic reform. If Mr. Disraeni lends 
himself to artifices which have the effect of strengthening 
the Radical faction, to that extent Conservatism suffers with- 
out a shadow of compensation. Nor is there any reason to 
believe that, if he abstains from systematically supporting. 
the extreme against the moderate Liberals, he will therefore 
have to abnegate his position as leader of the Opposition. 
The Cabinet, unfortunately, may be only too justly suspected 
of a policy on some points which, if Conservatism be more 
than a name and a pretence, a Conservative politician must 
do his very best to thwart. The question of European 
equilibrium, the question of national defences, the question 
of Reform, will all of them probably place Mr. Disraeti in 
legitimate opposition to the Ministry. These great issues 
will give him the opportunity of changing a minority intoa 
majority without a single dereliction of fair play, and enable 
him to take office another time without the necessity for 
swallowing a single opinion. 


THE LATE CONTEST AT OXFORD. 


Ws have had brought under our notice some facts illus- 
trative of the nature of the late contest at Oxford, and 
of the means employed in carrying it on, which induce us to 
return to the subject for the purpose of pointing what we 
think an important moral. The contest arose out of a 
vigorous attempt made by the Carlton Club to reclaim 
its half-emancipated slave, the University of Oxford. 
It has been the bane and the disgrace of the University, 
ever since the time when CHAr Es I. held his fugitive Court 
in her halls, to be the bond-servant of a political party, From 
Royalism she passed, with a short interval of fierce Puritan 
ascendancy, to Jacobitism ; and she remained, till near the 
close of the last century, the grotesque and antiquated vestal of 
that political religion. Long after Jacobite toasts had ceased 
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to be heard at the table of the most pig-headed Yorkshire or 


Somersetshire squire, they still resounded in those Common 


‘rooms “whose deep but dull potations excused the brisk 


“intemperance of youth,” Jacobitism having at last paid 
the debt of nature, Oxford descended with its other 
properties to the new Toryism of Prrr ; and stories still 
survive of Fellows vowing a libation of four bottles ata 
sitting on the full of the Revolutionary Emperor, and paying 
the vow at the peril of their lives. Because PEEL was, in 
those days, more Tory and more intolerant than Canina, 
Oxford disinherited her first-born, Cannrinc, and chose as 
her representative her younger son, Peet. PEEL next grew 
wise and tolerant, and, by a not inappropriate retribu- 
tion, was immediately cashiered. If any one were malicious 
enough to search the records of Parliament for the purpose, he 
would probably find that the OxfordConvocation had petitioned 
agair.st almost every measure of social justice and political 
improvement for the last two hundred years. In return 
for all this, the Tories undertook to preserve, and did actually 
preserve, Oxford from Reform. Meantime the University 
was about as much in sympathy with its age and nation, and 
had about as much hold on the heart and mind of England, 
as a toad ina stone. But now the academic spirit has un- 
dergone very considerable change. Stirring controversies 
have left active and inquiring minds; and active and in- 
quiring minds have not failed to perceive the fact that the 
true strength of the University lies, not in an exclusive 
political connexion, but in the attachment and respect of 
the whole people. The people, ever forgiving, dexired 
nothing more than to be reconciled, and to put the guidance 
of education again into the old traditionary hands. The 
Alma Mater has felt new sensations. The pulse of return- 
ing youth has run through the torpid current of her blood. 
She has even tasted popularity, and found it rather sweet. 
The dreaded Reform has come, and passed ; and, now it is 
over, she feels none the worse for it, and does not in the 
least desire to have it undone. To crown all, she—the con- 
stituency of Sir Ropert Inctis—had got a member who tried 
to serve the country and exercise some influence on his age 
by joining a ticable Government; and though she was 
very much shocked at the proceeding, in her heart she 
rather liked it. This might be astounding to the Tory 

understanding, but it was true. 
Astounding to the Tory understanding, however, it was. 
If the member for Oxford joins a Liberal Government, 
t the Carlton, the day of doom is come. So he 


rushed to extinguish the sedition with the promptness of 


that great and good man Lord Sipmoutu, who always held 
that, if persons were not perfectly satisfied with a Tory 
Administration, firing blank cartridge was mere inhumanity, 
and the only truly merciful thing was to fire ball at once. 


‘And the Carlton fired ball on the University. We will 


venture to say that no attempt was ever made before to 
force such a candidate as Lord Cuanpos (virtuous and 
businesslike though he may be) upon a literary consti- 
tuency ; and we will also venture to say that no attempt 
ever was made before to carry a University by means so 
violent and We have seen evidence of the applica- 
tion of positive coercion to members of a constituency 
which, if it has not been Liberal in its selection of repre- 
sentatives, has at least shamed most Liberal constituencies 
by its fastidious abhorrence of everything approaching to 
improper influence. The utmost advantage was also taken, 
by a party well supplied with money, of that most 
improper enactment which permits the travelling expenses 


_of voters to be paid by candidates—a practice which has 


something like the effect of bribery in a constituency the 

t majority of whose members are non-resident, while a 
Cae proportion of them are poor. Mr. Giapstons’s friends 
were of course obliged to follow suit, and thus Oxford is 
becoming as costly a seat as Ipswich. Sir Rosert Inouis 
could boast that he was not only returned without expense, 
but that the messenger who brought him the news of his 
return was not allowed to taste refreshment in his house. 
But it seems the happy destiny of Derbyism, having started 
with the profession of rendering Conservatism more chivalrous, 


‘to taint and demoralize everything Conservative, and make 
one vast Slough speech of the whole. A glance at the two 


Committees will show how completely the opposition was 


an attempt to reduce the University into servitude by a 
force external to herself. In Lord Canpos’s London 


Committee there was scarcely a single name of the slightest 
academica] distinction, or even in the slightest degree 
connected with the University. In his Oxford Committee 


there was almost the same dearth. The best names were 
those of two eminent logicians (one a decided Liberal), 
whose peculiar susceptibilities are probably wounded by Mr. 
Guapstone’s inconsequence; while his rival, having said 
nothing and done nothing, having no political premises aad 
no political conclusion, presented no logical flaw. In Mr. 
Gapstonr’s Committee were combined the leading acade- 
mical names of all parties—strangely enough thrown together, 
and many of them probably but half satisfied with the late 
proceedings of their candidate—but all determined that the 
representative whom they had half doubtfully chosen, and 
half in doubt retained, should at all events not be cashiered 
at the pleasure of the Carlton Club. The same inference 
results from a comparison of the Colleges which took the 
most active part on the one side or the other. The two 
Colleges which took the most active part against Mr. 
GLapsTONE, and, in fact, got up the opposition, might, as far 
as the proper interests of the University are concerned, be 
much better placed, the one in the neighbourhood of the 
Mansion House, the other in Pall Mall. 


The Carlton had much better let the University of Oxford 
alone. It has made a great mess of this attempt to coerce 
her, and it will make as great a mess if it ever attempts the 
same thing again. Oxford will always be Conservative in the 
honest and rational sense of the term. There is no fear about 
that. With her connexions, with her associations, with her 
traditions, and with her estates, she is nut likely to become a 
focus of revolution. Her influence, as a place of high education, 
will always be exercised on the side of order and moderate 
councils in the State. But in order that she may exercise a 
real influence, it is necessary that she should be independent. 
This she now distinctly perceives, and, perceiving it, she will 
never again submit to be reduced to dependence even on 
that political party whose sentiments may happen to be 
most congenial to her own. So much the result of the pre- 
sent contest may be held conclusively to establish. Nor is it 
from the University alone that this affair has drawn mani- 
festations of a desire to cut the cord and let Derbyism sink 
by itself. The Church of England is intimately bound up 
with the University, and has been hitherto the slave of the 
same political faction, which has used her for its purposes, 
and cut her off in the same manner from the sympathies and 
allegiance of the people. Two pamphlets, A Yew Words to 
the Country Clergy on the Oxford University Election, and, 
Shall We Reject Mr. Gladstone? afford evidence that the 
clergy as well as the leading men in the University are 
beginning to see the true state of the case, and we recom- 
mend these pamphlets (they are very short) to the study 
of Derbyites calling themselves the Conservative party. 
“Should we not address ourselves,” concludes one of them, 
“as men to the actual future which lies before us in Church 
“ and State ? Supposing the existing relations of our religious 
“ and our social system to be undergoing an organic change, 
“ would it not bean act of unfaithfulness, or of the most 
“ egregious incapacity, if we were to stand aloof, or to cling 
“ to each perishing fragment of the mixed system which we 
“inherited (and which we loved so strongly), instead of 
“ going forward to meet events, and refusing to break terms 
“with the progress of the nineteenth century? I believe 
“ that the Church of England is the strongest party in this 
“ country, and need not cringe to the politics of any set of 
“men ; and more, if it will not cringe, it may yet secure a 
“ position which it might seem visionary to delineate. I, at 
“ least, have no friend but truth, no client but the Church 
“ of England; and I have no manner of doubt that it would 
“ be the highest indiscretion, a total want of discernment of 
“ our times, to trust any longer to any of the political parties 
“as such. Our best men must work for the best ends wherever 
“and whenever they can.” Let those who got up the late 
contest in the supposed interest of Derbyism meditate on 
these words. 


RELIGION AND WAR. 


N the minds of men are strongly excited by passing 
events, they naturally bring into a common focus all the 
more vivid feelings to which they are ordinarily alive. They no 
longer separate religion from politics, or earth from heaven. 
occasion seems to them great enough for all the forces with which 
they are acquainted to display themselves in a special and con- 
spicuous manner. As they feel sure that they are right in their 
own judgment and their own wishes, they take for granted that 
the powers of Heaven are on their side too; and as the excite- 
ment under which they labour prompts them to say what they 
think, and to abstain from oloading their thoughin under the 
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haze of conventional decorum, they put what may be termed the 
religious view of their case with amazing calmness and un- 
flinching freedom. They seem to know all about Providence 
and its ways; for they cannot have so low an opinion of it as to 
think that it will not maintain a cause which they know to be just. 
‘When the contest is at an end, ied may be willing to accept the 
ition of Cato, and own that, if they are defeated, the con- 
quering cause pleased the gods, and the conquered themselves. 
ut while the issue is uncertain they comfort themselves with 
the thought that Heaven must agree with them. Ina great 
degree this is the exact effect which agitating events ought to 
roduce. They ought to wake man up to feel how near earth and 
Cae are. But the feeling takes often such an odd confused 
shape, language so irreverent is used, and the thoughts attri- 
buted to Providence are so transparently the passing opinions of 
the man who utters them, that even if we sympathize with the 
feeling in itself, we cannot but be half shocked, half amazed, at the 
form it assumes. We cannot help seeing that some light is 
thrown on the religious condition and belief of the nineteenth 
century, when we come across the extraordinary phrases that 
seem to rise naturally to the lips, or flow naturally from the pen, 
of different observers of events so interesting as the Italian war. 


We have not any means of saying what is the language held 
on the subject of this great struggle in the = circles of 
Austria. But the press of France and England makes us well 
aequainted with the different shapes, and among others with the 
religious shape, assumed by the feelings with which the two 
nations respectively watch the war. In England we are all for 
neutrality. Our press dwells, and dwells very properly, on the 
horrors of war, on the waste of life it involves, on the sacrifices 
it imposes, on the recklessness it tends to foster. In France 
there prevails the feeling of triumph, and the religious circles which 
utter their thoughts at all are ordered to clothe with the poetry 
of their pious enthusiasm the amiable notion that France is 
taking the part of a disinterested liberator. In English papers 
we find the wish for neutrality and a religious horror of war very 
naturally allied, and in France we have the Government view of 
the war translated into pious rhraseology. If this is exactly 
what might have been expected, and if the mere fact is therefore 
insignificant, yet the language used is well worth noticing. It 
is not marked with the slightest tinge of conscious irreverence ; 
the wonder is that there should be people who have no notion 
that they are irreverent when they use it. 

As examples of the curiosities of religious neutrality, we will 
take one or two that have lately appeared in the columns of the 
Evening Star—a journal of which we have no wish to speak slight- 
ingly, as it is always readable, and, in a certain way, original ; and 
if it has a fault, it is that it gives too much news, and is obliged 
to contradict one day what it announced the day before. But 
the better the journal the more curious are the curiosities of 
which we are speaking. They are of the following kind. The 
correspondent from the camp of the Allies was speaking, not 
long ago, of the effect produced by the battle of Magenta on the 
Frenc's army ; and he represented the soldiers to be so elated, so 
confident in themselves, and so infeeted with the thirst for a 
succession of wars, that, as he expressed it, “it will require the 
God of Battles himself to give the French a devilish good lick- 
ing.” Now, what is most evident from such a phrase is, that 
the writer used it sincerely and honestly as the genuine expres- 
sion of his inmost thoughts. He meant to express at once a 
sense that equity and justice demanded that French pride and 
French love of war should be checked, and also, that the French 
were very good soldiers, and it was difficult to see how they were 
to be — to the calamity they deserved. Feeling this 
strongly, he mixed up his religion with it, and the fruit was the 
prcbe sf hrase we have quoted. He appears to have regarded 
the God of Battles as a cricketer might regard a very swift round- 
hand bowler, who can be put on if the slow bowling will not 

And in doing so he was probably greatly influenced by 

a mere trick of language. He would, we ma be almost sure, 

have shrunk from using the word “ God” by itself in such 

a sentence; but the ys ¢ Battles pio] a vo sort | 

rsonage, strong enough for the purpose, and yet safe to appea 
A similar fisedoni and naiiveyé was observable in the’ 

é adopted in a aaaee article on the dreadful carnage of 

e battle of Solferino. The writer wished to point out how 
wicked men were to kill each other on so horribly large a scale; 
and, in order to show this effectually, hell was contrasted with 
earth, to the disadvantage of the latter. The point taken was, 
that the worms which inflict the torture of hell are senseless, 
blind, uninstructed, unreasoning animals; while, on earth, the 
agents of torture are civilized Christians. The writer then went 
on to point out the actual horrors of the field while the battle lasted, 
and he especially dwelt on the terrors caused by the violent 
thunderstorm, which had been, as he guessed, attracted by the 
roars of the artille The exact feature, however, of additional 
torture which this thunderstorm seemed to him to have originated, 
is not one that will occur to an ordinary reader. He chiefly 
mourned over the thunderstorm because “the souls of those 
slain on the field of battle would have to wing their way through 
the rain and lightning on their way to their Maker.” Here, 
again, the writer was evidently writing his true thoughts from 
the fulness of his heart. He privy. thought that it was very 
hard on the poor, disembodied souls to get an unnecessary 
drenching at very outset of their spiritual career: Surely 


all this illustrates the popular theology better than a hundred 
repetitions of stereotyped phraseology. 

An illustration of a different sort is furnished by the Bishop 
of Troyes. That prelate has issued a circular to the clergy of his 
diocese ordering a Ze Deumto'be sung for the victorv of Sol- 
ferino, and this circular supplies a good specimen of religious 
language on the war from the French side. The prelate, after 
announcing that a battle has been gained, goes on to say, ‘‘ The 
hour in which we live is solemn. God is writing a magnificent 
page of history with the coneurrente of France.” Perhaps 
French bombast and the tawdry grandiloquence of the nation 
since the Revolution spoilt its ps never arrived at anything 
more wonderful. “God, with the concurrence of France, is 
writing a magnificent page of history!” Let us hope that, with 
the concurrence of his publisher, M. Thiers is doing as much. 
The clergy are then informed that Providence is most strikingly 
on the side of the strongest battalions. “He who has created 
the world combats with our soldiers; He inspires their august 
chief and sends him those superior illuminations which are the 
safety of armies.” If by “ superior illuminations” is meant the 
corps d’armée of MacMahon, the expression is justified by history, 
though strained in form. The Bishop then goes to work after 
the manner of his countrymen, and has a turn at the two great 
operations in which Frenchmen delight—the falsification of his- 
tory and the advancement of untenable claims to a sentimental 
kind of national glory. The circular shows, at considerable 
length, why it is that God wishes that the Austrians should be 
immediately swept off the face of Italy. The reason is, that they 
have persisted in staying there in spite of the strong protests and 
entreaties of the Pope. Credat clericus Franco-Gallus. The 
clergy are invited to believe that the naughty Austrians would stay 
when the Pope asked them to go, and the good French only came 
when the Pope asked them to do so. This must make all pious 
people feel that France is not only triumphant, but in the right. 
** Let our generous nation rejoice to serve in so fine a design as 
the instrument of Providence. This divine mission suits well the 
greatness of France.” The paragraph goes on to say that the 
mission will soon be fulfilled, and ends with the following astonish- 
ing proposition :—‘t The French nation is the only one in the 
universe which defends just causes solely because they are 
just, without any miserable ambition, as a sovereign magistrate 
who does not suffer his decisions to be paid for, but who finds 
himself sufficiently reeompensed by the greatness of the service 
rendered and the honour of the duty accomplished.” This 
sentence seems to hold a place in the circular something like that 
occupied at a Scotch dinner by what was called a “ sentiment.” 
This was a solemn expression of an utterly irrelevant piece of 
nonsense which no one noticed or cared for, but which, if brought 
in at the right moment, was supposed to contribute to the har- 
mony of the meeting. The clergy of the diovese of Troyes may 
perhaps derive a corresponding pleasure from the grotesque 
statement that the French are in the habit of defending just 
causes without hope of reward. The Bishop ends with a pious 
hope that all the noble children of France who die in the war 
may be received in “that heaven where generous virtues are 
crowned.” When we say that “they do these things better in 
France,” let us always carefully distinguish what “these things” 
include. Clearly, religious circulars are not among them. From 
the stilted inveracities of the Bishop of Troyes we may turn 
with thankfulness to those mild reminiscences of different collects 
which are stewed together by our own Archiepiscopal composer 
when occasion requires. 


THE BENGAL EUROPEANS. 


AZ G the embarrassments bequeathed by the late Govern- 
ment to their successors, there is none of a more serious 
character than the question which is still pending between 
the Indian Government and the Bengal Europeans. Nothing 
can well be imagined more grave in itself, and more perilous in its 
consequences, than the fact that European troops in India have 
assumed a mutinous attitude, and have committed themselves to 
acts of insubordination. Whatever the result may be, it is a 
most dangerous precedent. As yet the public in this country 
has perhaps hardly appreciated sufficiently the gravity of the 
crisis; and it has been supposed—we fear prematurely—that 
the conciliatory and sagacious measures of Lord Clyde have 
permanently set the matter at rest. Too much praise cannot be 
given to his Lordship for the excellent sense and temper which he 
has displayed, and for the watchful attention with which he has 
followed the whole course of the dispute. An ill-considered 
order, given by an injudicious or irritable officer, would have 
been the signal for a fierce contest between the Queen’s 
troops and the Bengal Europeans, but fortunately the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was well aware of the perilous character 
of the crisis, Clear instructions were issued to the divisional 
commanders at the various stations, and every possible pre- 
caution was taken to stave off the necessity of severe measures 
of repression. So far Lord Clyde has been eminently success- 
ful. The men, as we learn, have been pacified, and have returned 
to their duty, whilst the matter at issue is referred home for 
further consideration. But, in the mean time, though autho- 
rity has for the moment been restored, we must not shut our 
eyes to the fact that there is in India a very numerous European 
foree, the private soldiers of which believe that they have been un- 
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fairly dealt with by Government, and who have already given indi- 
cations of their unwillingness to submit to what they conceive to 
be actual injustice. If their demands are refused, it can scarcely 
be doubted that the spirit of insubordination will break out 
afresh, and lead to the most disastrous consequences. If, on the 
other hand, the justice of their claims is admitted, it will be felt, 
not only by them but by every English soldier, that redress is 
to be obtained by mutiny and intimidation, and there will have 
been inflicted on the discipline of English troops a blow from 
which it will not easily recover. To this dilemma have matters 


been brought by what, we fear, must be denominated a most 


lamentable want of address and foresight in dealing with a very 
simple question. 

The case as it stands between the soldiers and the Government 
lies in a very narrow compass. In the India Bill of last year it 
was enacted that all the servants of the East India Compan 
serving in India should be deemed to belong to the Crown. To 
the Civil Servants and the military officers of the Company the 
change could scarcely have been distasteful, as it must have been 
felt that their pogition would be practically unaltered, and that per- 
sonal interests would be respected. Some may possibly have been 
pleased with an arrangement that made them directly servants 
of the Crown, thereby placing them on a footing of equality with 
other branches of the public service. The soldiers, however, of 
the Bengal Europeans from the very first showed symptoms of dis- 
satisfaction at the transfer of their services to the Crown. They 
declared that they had been enlisted to serve the Company, and 
the Company only, and that therefore, on the dissolution of that 
corporation, they were lawfully entitled to be discharged. Now, 
it eannot be denied that the absolutely separate condition of the 
East Indian European army, as distinguished from that of the 
Crown, is distinctly defined by the form of the attestation, which 
is in reality nothing more or Toes than the contract between the 
soldier and his employer. It has always been the practice 
to adhere most rigidly to the spirit and the letter of this 
contract between the soldiers and the Government; and so 
strong is the feeling of the sacredness of this covenant that 
no military authority would venture to suggest the most 
trifling departure from it. It has always been deemed a matter 
no less of justice than of public policy to give the soldier 
an opportunity of entering into a new contract or withdrawing 
altogether, if it ceased to be desirable to retain his services under 
the terms of his original agreement. It is well known that, when 
a man has once been enlisted in a particular corps, it is impos- 
sible to transfer him to another, except with his own consent. 
Within the terms of his contract the soldier is willing to perform 
any duty, however distasteful, and to submit to any discipline, 
however severe ; but when there is the slightest attempt to depart 
in any way from the conditions of his covenant, he conceives that 
his rights have been infringed, and that he is no longer bound by 
an engagement which has been rescinded by the party contracting 
with him. It is not necessary to inquire whether the position of 
the European soldier who had enlisted to serve the Company 
would be altered in any material point by his being transferred 
to the service of the Crown. The question is, whether the 
change could be effected by an Act of Parliament without 
invading his recognised rights? The men, as it would seem, felt 
and believed that they could not be so transferred without 
their consent previously obtained, and they considered the 
attempt to do soa violation of the contract existing between 
them and their employers. 

The discontent of the soldiers in the service of the late Com- 
any became manifest on the promulgation of the new Act of 
arliament for the Government of India. It is believed that the 

military authorities foresaw from the first the danger which was 
likely to ensue, and warned the Indian Government of the conse- 
quences that might be looked for from carrying the Act into 
ration. The Indian Government consulted its law 
cers, who decided against the men. Those learned officials 
gave it as their opinion that, as the Company had been merely a 
tee for the Crown, the servants of the Company might be 
transferred to the service of the cestuique trust without the 
necessity of a fresh contract. This view could scarcely satisfy 
soldiers who had been accustomed to see men volunteer from 
Queen’s regiments to the permanent corps, and enter into a new 
engagement on the receipt of a bounty. The matter was subse- 
quently referred home, und the view of the Indian Government 
and its legal advisers received the final sanction of the Home 
Government. As soon as that decision became known in India, 
there were simultaneous indications at several military stations of 
insubordination, verging upon openmutiny. The question assumed 
a most pigs | character. though the disaffection was not 
universal, it could not be doubted that throughout the European 
troops of the late Company there existed an active sympathy with 
the cause of the malcontents. The existence of a widely-spread 
combination was proved by the fact of demonstrations of a 
mutinous character being made at the same moment in distant 
stations. It was but too evident that the whole force was 
tainted with the spirit of disaffection, and that neither the 
oldest regiments nor the old soldiers had escaped the contagion, 
The most superficial observer could hardly have failed to per- 
ceive how serious the situation had become. ‘The rebellion had 
been but just vp woe by great and sustained exertions, 
The pacification of India was as yet incomplete. The enemies 
of British supremacy were watching eagerly the progress 


the dispute, and some of the native troops that had hitherto 
remained faithful were doubtless inspired with a belief that 
they too might have an opportunity of making fresh terms with 
the Government. The aspect of affairs could hardly have been 
more menacing. But the prudence and forbearance of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief allayed for the time the open discontent of the 
troops. It was pointed out to them in a General Order, that if 
they had any grievance to complain of, their remonstrances 
must be made in a respectful manner through the proper 
channel. It was shown to them that, if they had been aggrieved, 
it was by an Act of Parliament, and that their proper remedy 
lay in addressing a petition to the Legislature, stating the 
unds of their complaints. Commissioners were appointed to 
sten to the statements of the men, and to put them on record. 
Thus the immediate danger was got over, whilst another refer- 
ence is to be made to the Government. 

It will hardly be denied that the transfer of the East India 
Company’s European troops to the Crown without entering into 
a new contract with the men was, to say the least, a rash and ill- 
judged experiment. Even supposing the legal opinion upon whieh 
the late Government professed to act to be clear and conclusive, 
there were grave reasons of policy against its adoption. But the 
question was one to be decided upon much broader grounds than 
mere technical considerations. The real charge against those who 

ve their sanction to the ill-advised decision of the Indian 
Gorinisent is, that they left out of sight altogether the peculiar 
nature of the soldier's contract with his employers, and unwisely 
attempted to put a new interpretation upon an agreement which 
has hitherto been treated as sacred in all transactions with 
soldiers, whether enlisted to serve the Crown or the late Com- 
pany. We might also add that any Minister reasonably conversant 
with English character would have hesitated before approving 
a measure which could not but be looked upon as an invasion 
of the rights of the individual. Respect for those rights 
and jealo of their infraction are largely felt in every 
stratum of English society ; and it was an unpardonable mistake 
to attempt, by a mere technicality, to do that which was felt to 
be—if it was not in reality—arbitrary and oppressive. It was just 
one of those cases where a wise Minister, with a knowled e of 
English character, would have settled the whole thing by the light 
of common sense, but where a pedantic bureaucrat, unable to de- 
cide for himself, would have recourse to the opinion of the Crown 
lawyers, and shelter himself behind that opinion, however absurd 
pe irrational it might be. These soldiers, whether rightly or 
wrongly, have been holding out for what they allege and believe 
to be their rights. They have done what nglishmen of every 
class do when they consider themselves aggrieved, and have re- 
monstrated against being held toa contract which they never con- 
templated in their original engagement. The difficulty would 
never have occurred without some, if not adequate, cause; and 
the country will have a right to blame those by whose reck- 
— and ignorance the present embarrassment has been 
created. 

In the above remarks, it has been our object to state fully and 
fairly the case for the discontented soldiers; and it will, we 
think, be admitted that they had some ground for dissatisfaction 
at the transfer of their services to the Crown. The soldier has 
ever been held strictly to the terms of his bargain—of that he 
makes no complaint, for it is the condition of his service. But 
he looks for an equally rigid observance of the contract on 
the side of the other party. In the present case, he is simply 
told that by the operation of a clause in an Act of Parlia- 
ment his oath is transferred and his eontract altered. Such a 
change is so opposed to the view which soldiers habitually 
take of their engagement, that it was not to be exp that 
could be carried out without producing serious ntent. 
was, however, open to the European soldiers of the late Co 
pany to make their complaints in a proper form, and through 
their officers. But they chose to attempt to obtain redress by 
intimidation and mutiny. They have been guilty of the worst 
crime which soldiers can commit—their discipline has been 
destroyed—and if these regiments are still retained, years will 
elapse before complete soakianee ean again be placed in them. 
However good may have been the grounds of dissatisfaction, for 
acts of mutiny there can be neither excuse nor palliation. Ata 
moment of great public danger these men, by their insubordinate 
conduct, have added immeasurably to the difficulties of a 
grave crisis in the affairs of India. They did not choose to 
avail themselves of the proper mode of seeking redress, but 
preferred to have recourse to intimidation, Whatever sympathy 
might have been felt for them is extinguished by the means by 
which they have sought to obtain what they consider their 
rights. It is a lamentable thing to see men who have performed 
such achievements in the field as these troops have done in every 
Indian campaign, and, above all, in the year of the mutiny, 
disgrace themselves and the military character of the country. 
There will be serious questions for the present Government to 
decide, not only with regard to the settlement of the imme- 
diate difficulty, but likewise with respect to the future eeneleg 
ment of these troo Supposing it should be determined, as 
will probably be the case, to give a free discharge to those 
soldiers who do not wish to serve the Crown in India, it will 
then have to be decided whether it is wise and right to retain 
as permanent corps regiments which have given so fatal a proof 
of their want of loyalty and soldierlike fecling 
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WOMAN’S MISSION. 


ET not the ladies ag ey henceforward that their place and 
duties under the English Constitution have been left unde- 
fined. Some of them may have hastily concluded that Mr. Mill, 
who would, if possible, extend the suffrage to every man and 
woman, is, at least in theory, their truest friend. But if they 
would listen to the advice which we have more than once offered 
to them, they would perceive that the actual power which they 
wield unseen, and without responsibility, is far more valuable 
than any strictly defined rights, such as are demanded for them 
by those indiscreet amazons who are endeavouring, on both sides 
of the Atlantic, to constitute themselves the champions of the 
sex. Many wives and some husbands are aware that authority 
may exist without being ostentatiously proclaimed. The maxims 
of policy which prove so valuable in domestic life should not be 
disregarded in their application to national affairs. It was said 
long ago that the wife of a certain statesman governed him, and 
that he governed his country, and his country the whole civilized 
world ; and of these successive propositions the first was the least 
open to dispute. In our own day, even the most powerful 
Ministers must acknowledge that Parliament, and the press, and 
many other influences restrict the authority which they wield. 
It must be owned, too, that the power of this country abroad 
has not of late been very signally displayed. It is only as regards 
the influence of statesmen’s wives in politics that any parallel 
could Properly be drawn between the political history of our own 
and of ancient times. And it is easy to understand why this is 
so. In proportion as methods of party warfare which were 
formerly deemed legitimate become discredited, other and more 
refined methods come into use, and it is found that ladies show 
the highest skill in the application of them. And not only are 
the ladies very difficult to conquer in the conflicts in which they 
engage, but, if they should happen to be worsted, they become 
strongest in the very hour of defeat. However many battles 
they may lose, there is always an inexpugnable guadrilatére in 
their rear into which they may retire and securely defy the 
enemy. Defeat proves weakness; but when weakness is the 
greatest strength, every reverse goes to assure the final triumph. 
In order to make this clear, let us, as writers upon military 
tactics do, resort to an imaginary example. Suppose that, in the 
crisis of a great Parliamentary conflict, the wife of a leading poli- 
tician should endeavour to win over a few votes to her husbund’s 
side by disseminating through the hostile camp suggestions of 
agreeable ooemepannes as likely to follow seasonable defection. 
e need scarcely observe that the case we put is entirely hypo- 
thetical. If certain assumptions must not be made, our exposition 
of amazonian tactics cannot make even its first step. A French 
strategist who desires to plan the taking of London may surel 
be allowed to suppose that the Channel has been safely crossed. 
We claim an equal license, and we shall therefore venture to 
assume, as the basis of this discussion, that the wife of a political 
leader has written a letter to an active partisan of the opposite 
side, pointing out to him that, in giving his vote to Ministers in 
an approaching division when it will be very valuable, his dut 
to his country will harmonize in the most delightful manner wit 
his private interest. We must next suppose that the assailed 
virtue is proof against this blandishment, but that the subject of 
it considers that, although temptation ought to be resisted, it is 
by no means necessary that the proof of continence should be 
given in the wilderness. On the contrary, it is better, as well for 
one’s own support in time of trial as for the general advantage of 
morality, that a few select constituents should witness the 
struggle and qualify themselves to celebrate the victory. It is 
known to be a common habit of provincials to boast to their un- 
travelled townsmen of the rare spectacles they have seen in 
London, and the sight of the trials and ultimate triumph of a 
political Joseph would be certain to call forth all the de- 
scriptive powers of a returned tourist. In the ordinary course 
of nature, therefore, we are entitled to suppose that the 
lady’s indisereet zeal may have become known to some political 
adversary, who is so ungenerous as to try to take advantage of it. 
But it will appear at once that such an attempt would recoil upon 
him who made it. The lady’s difficulty isher opportunity. Her 
rash assailant is driven back under a storm of sical, and she is 
safe. But let us be permitted to advance in this hypothetical 
region yet one step further, and to suppose that the House of 
Commons has been persuaded to entertain the charge and to 
insist upon knowing the Jady’s name. We must also proceed 
upon the assumption that the proprietor of the triumphant virtue 
has been compelled, by the power of the House, to betray his 
temptress to its vengeance. We omit, for the sake of brevity, to 
describe the repeated interrogations at the bar, the committals and 
recommittals to the Serjeant-at-arms, the sunken cheeks, wasted 
frame, and failing health of the honourable member whose con- 
stancy is to be supposed to be at last broken by severe confine- 
ment. Readers can supply “the time, the place, the torture” 
according to the vigour and variety of their own imaginations. 
We will only beg them to hold invariably to the belief that during 
this hypothetical incarceration the weather was extremely hot, 
and the Thames in the very highest degree offensive. Upon no 
other terms can we consent, even for the sake of advancing with 
a most important argument, to imagine for one single moment 
that the gallantry of an ~<a Liberal could be forced to 
yield to ignoble regard for self. 
We suppose, then, that the House of Commons has extorted 


the offending lady's name, and that the heavy penalties of a 
law which abhors corruption have been invoked against her. 
A gentleman in such circumstances might be pardoned if he 
grew slightly nervous. But the lady’s sole anxiety would be 
to provide a becoming dress to wear on the interesting occasion. 
Further trouble than this would belong not to her but to her 
accusers, and to the Court which had summoned her to appear 
before it. On the appointed day, as the culprit is known to be 
at the door, the House, and specially Mr. Speaker, becomes 
fidgety. On her entrance, there is a general impulse, which 
only the sternest incorruptibles resist, to rise and take off hats. 
Mr. Speaker, whose duty it ordinarily is to impress the offender 
with a due sense of the overwhelming dignity of the House, 
becomes more and more uneasy as the tamperer with sena- 
torial virtue advances towards the bar; and at last—polite- 
ness having conquered dignity—he rises expeditiously, and after 
a profound bow hands the Jady into his own chair. Lord 
Palmerston thereupon moves that the prisoner, whom no gentle- 
man, he is sure, would think of placing at the bar, be asked 
whether she will take an ice, and if yea, that Mr. Speaker be 
instructed to fetch one for her from the refreshment room. But 
the difficulties of indignant purity are only just commencing. 
What is to be done with this fascinating prisoner now that the 
House has got her? One’s first impulse naturally is to ask 
whether the Serjeant-at-Arms is married. Alas! if he be, bis 
wife holds no official position in the House. It were well 
perhaps to appoint a Committee of discreet members to make 
proper arrangements for the custody which the House has been 
so ill-advised as to undertake. But the nomination of such a 
committee will need to be cautiously proceeded with. Clearly 
it must include no wild young men, a it might be well to make 
the age which usually excuses from service on committees 
an indispensable condition of eligibility. We must have sobriety, 
but still excessive squeamishness would be out of place. The 
candidate for an Irish borough who Jay in bed throughout the 
nomination day because a lady had seated herself in his chamber 
would be likely to impede the deliberations of the Committee by 
unreasonable scruples; and if such extreme nicety be generally 
prevalent among Irishmen, no native of that country need apply 
to be nominated on this Committee. For chairman, our own 
impression is that Mr. Spooner, who certainly has the confidence 
of many English ladies, possesses the highest qualifications. But 
the business would be one to which the question, Quis custodiet 
ipscs custodes? would have a very forcible application. In spite 
of all the efforts that party spirit and incorruptibility could make, 
the whole House of Commons would, in the end, be beaten by 
one feeble woman who possessed the courage and discretion to 
rely only upon the natural weapons of her sex. The Committee 
would deliberate, and of course they would examine witnesses 
who were familiar with the treatment of female prisoners at police 
stations and houses of correction. They might report to the 
House that their attention had been directed to a painting by a 
well-known artist, in which women were represented as employed 
in beating hemp, and as liable to the further punishment of 
whipping, “‘ but, upon mature deliberation, it did not appear to 
your Committee that either of these methods could properly be 
resorted to in the present instance.” The House would perceive, 
upon reading the Blue-book of the Committee, that it had got 
into an untenable position, and that its only safety lay in a 
prompt retreat. e captive would be declared free, and re- 
quested, with many humble apologies for the rudeness offered to 
her, to return to her afflicted family ; and it would be well if she 
should be in peace and not insist upon remaining to pro- 
pagate within the walls of the House the insidious doctrine that 
the Conservatives, if placed and kept in office, would make the 
very best Liberals. 

Disersiog now from the realm of fiction to that of fact, we 
remark that some of the suppositions we have hazarded have 
been justified by actual experience, A lady who had formed 
“a casual watering-place acquaintance” with a member of the 
family of an Independent Liberal, took advantage of it to point 
out to the Independent Liberal himself that if he would assist to 
keep the late Government in office, the consequences would be a 
Radical Reform Bill for the nation and a place adequate to his 
abilities for himself. This, wrote the lady, a Conservative 
Government will do, and you could not yourself demand that 
even a Liberal Government should do more. One cannot but be 
struck with the similarity which exists between the argument 
attributed to the lady and that employed by Mr. Lindsay in his 
letter to a Continental friend. ‘There is not much difference 
between Whigs and Tories, except that for those who know how 
to manage, rather more is to be got out of the latter.” Such 
seems to have been the process of reasoning by which votes were 
sought, and sometimes gained, previously to the late division. But 
we cannot help inquiring why the member for Northampton 
should have been selected to undergo these blandishments. It 
cannot have been because the lady who saw Radical Reform Bills 
and Colonial Governments looming in the future had been un- 
able to form a “casual watering-place acquaintance” with any 
member of the family of any other Independent Liberal. Our 
own conjecture is that the hereditary reputation of the Gilpins 
for gallantry and Quixotic enterprise determined the political 
siren in the choice of her expected victim. The famous linen- 
draper who, at a lady’s bidding, mounted a mettled horse, and 
essayed to ride to Edmonton, may figuratively represent a 
Liberal M.P., who, under like pereuasion, should mount the 
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dangerous horse called ‘‘ Independence,” and try to join the pro- 


cession of the Tories. It would have been better for John Gilpin 
if, instead of listening to his wife’s persuasions, he had stuck to 
his business ‘n Cheapside and had never crossed a horse; or, if 
he must go to Edmonton, had ridden thither inside a chaise. 
Warned by his ancestor's experience, the member for North- 
ampton has declined to attempt, even at the bidding of a lady, 
any dangerous and unprofitable equitation. He has wisely remem- 
bered that his only object was to get to Edmonton, and that he 
would be, to say the least, equally sure of reaching it h taking 
a place in the regular coach as if he risked his political life by 
mounting a self-willed and ungovernable steed. 


OUR NATIONAL GALLERIES. 


WE have three recognised National Galleries of pictures—one 
in Trafalgar-square, one at Marlborough House, and a 
third in the Brompton Boilers ; and people who live in different 
districts of the metropolis can drop in now and then on one or other 
of these—at the last-named even , gaslight—and so satisfy their 
artistic longings. A Commission, too, has been appointed to sit 
upon the Boilers, to determine how the paintings may be saved 
from the destructive influence of gas. They are men capable of 
ppling with so important a problem, and we wish them well 
through it. The legitimate Art-world is, however, under some mis- 
apprehension regarding National Galleries in general, having here- 
tofore taken no notice of the prodigious number scattered over the 
country at the various railway-stations, and we have not yet seen 
from South Kensington any report on the influence these are 
likely to exert on popular taste. From long experience we have 
seriously felt that 1 sae and surely it is a subject to which it 
is high time that the attention of those should be called who profess 
to direct the masses in their blind gropings in the regions of art. 
Many years ago it was proposed, in the columns of a leading 
journal, that the grand opportunities yielded by the greater rail- 
way-stations should not be lost to art; and it was suggested that 
the vast spaces of bare wall afforded there might be efficaciously 
employed for the benefit of all classes if they were covered by grand 
historical frescoes and such like adornments—the only difficulty 
being that no one came forward to propose any mode of remune- 
ration to the artists. The Directors did not seem to see that it 
would increase the goods or passenger traffic; and of the share- 
holders—whose money was far spent in litigation with rival com- 
jes—not one came forward with a proposition to deduct one 
per cent. more from their dividends for the furtherance of this 
triotic object. But in a free country, art, like commerce, 
prospers best when let alone; and ihe genius of our great 
commercial advertising firms has solved the question in a 
way alike satisfactory to themselves and the public. We speak 
on the subject with authority, for we have had occasion to spend 
much leisure time at railway-stations waiting the advent of tardy 
trains; and, after exhausting the pictorial backs of the fiery 
books in the stalls—gloomy monks, gallant cavaliers, daring 
horsemen, and yellow aiee-—vo have many a time turned to 
the walls of the building for further amusement and instruction. 
The artistic merits of the works “above the line,” as it is termed 
by painters, are various, and they are in different walks. Some un- 
ambitious efforts are essentially of a matter-of-fact kind—faithful 
reproductionsof scenes in everyday life,such as the “ Bedsteadssent 
free by post,” the striking picture of the great “ Gray’s Inn Gin 
Distillery,” established for the benefit of its legal inhabitants, and 
of the great hall piled with butts of South African sherry at 20s. 
and 24s. per dozen. Others, however, aim at higher things ; and 
in connexion with the last-named genre subject there is a special 
rtrait of a model Cape Uncle Tom, also labelled “ South African 
herry,” well deserving notice. So young, so fresh, so pure in 
colour, your wandering imagination pictures the happy negroes 
among the vines, the grown boys and girls mirthful at their 
work, and the frizzle-headed children lying on their backs kicking 
their heels in the air, and laughing at bunches of South African 
pes. At once you rush to the mart and lay in a cask of 
South African sherry at 24s. per dozen. urn from this 
delightful subject, and the eye is caught, as in other galleries, 
by one of quite a different caste. A naughty-looking young lady 
labelled “‘ Magnetic Attraction” is brushing her golden hair, looking 
at you with eyes so wicked and so wide-awake that you at once 
feel either that she has just got out of bed with the lark on a fresh 
dewy morning, or else, if she is going there, that she has but little 
chance of sleeping for some hours tocome. But the erratic ideas 
called up by this picture are at once corrected, when you turn to 
the portraits of the two stately commercial gentlemen under green 
and blue alpaca umbrellas. How noble and severe they look! 
Beneath their admirably-fitting frocks their hips are narrow and 
their shoulders broad ; they stand six-feet-two in their spotless 
Welli ; and their waistcoats of dazzling white, and other 
ial appointments, with their calm countenances, at once 
laim to all the world that they are model husbands, house- 

Iders, electors, perhaps even a and that they patronize 
* Sangster’s silk and alpaca umbrellas.” 

And is there a father whose heart is not touched by the spec- 
tacle of “‘ Charley in his Nursing-chair?” This isastrictly moral 
picture, bringing out strongly the influence of early physical 
treatment on the development of the infant mind. Charley is 
not only made a better boy, but he is early taught the value of 
time, for he “ nurses, amuses, exercises, and weighs himself” all 


at the same moment. Look on this picture and on that. Home 
is miserable in one, and made happy in the other. Poor little 
Charley, in the first, is in the lap of woman. His teeth are perhaps 
bad. He refuses to be fed or to be comforted, and squalling and 
kicking right and left, he breaks all the dishes, sends his grand- 
mother into fits, and throws mamma almost into hysterics. But 
there is balm in Gilead. and there are quieting chairs for the 
nursery ; for no sooner does papa purchase the necessary tran- 
quillizing weighing machine, than baby becomesan entidecuwdls, 
eats his food (the genuine Revalenta Arabica) like a good ‘un, 
and his older sister Anna Maria rushes forward and proclaims 
to mamma that Charley weighs twenty-five pounds. 

Turn we from this to other scenes bearing upon domestic joys. 
Ts there a wife or a husband whose heart does not responsively 
beat at the grand spectacle. panoramic in extent, of the Royal 
Magasin de Nouveautés. The windows are magnificent, the pave- 
ment in front broad and tidy. A coroneted carriage stands on 
the causeway with a wigged coachman on the box, and by the 
right-hand window are three magnificent calved creatures with 
gold-tipped poles, engaged in colloquy sublime. We cannot spe- 
culate on the subject of their converse, for our eyes are riveted by 
the gorgeous display of cloaks, shawls, and skirts within the 
a at which are intently gazing from without, fair and stately 

adies in the form of crinolined isosceles and equilateral tri- 

angles. Obsequious gentlemen stand alongside, saying, “ My 
dear, which would you prefer?” and one all alone, and even 
better than these, with outstretched hand, is evidently exclaim- 
ing, “ Good gracious! this is just the place for my wite; I'll call 
a Risnain and run and fetch her.” The companion picture to 
this is the house of sorrow, established for the vending of Court, 
Family, and Complimentary Mourning. The sume coroneted 
carriage with its wigged coachman stands opposite the door. 
Lady with her four daughters are inside the Maison de 
Deuil, half consoled for their heavy loss by the pleasure of 
selecting their mourning weeds from such a first-class establiah- 
ment; and the gorgeous calved créatures, still in scarlet plush, 
stand outside in solemn converse with other gentlemen in suits 
of sombre uniform. To-morrow will veil their splendour in suits 
of sables. 

Or shall we stop for an instant to delight our eyes with the 
interior of the ‘‘ Euston Piano Manufactory?” Truly it is a noble 
hall, with instruments of music all ranged in order. Near on the 
right stands the young, the fair, the yellow-haired, the whisker- 
less, the Honourable Augustus de Courey. With hat held grace- 
fully in hand he bends over the piano, which his fair bride (late 
the Lady Seraphina Fitz-Chanticleer) touches with flying fingers. 
They were but lately united; but, though the days of nominal 
courtship are -— De Courcy has not yet ceased to be a lover, 
and scarce had he called his Seraphina his own when he rushed 
to the piano mart, that she might select her own instrument on 
which unrestrainedly to perform those divine airs from La Tira- 
viata to which their hearts so beat in unison at Covent Garden. 
So rapt are they in each other, and so intent on the selection of 
this instrument, that they are quite unaware of the Dutch con- 
cert resounding through the spacious hall from the performance 
of half a dozen other parties similarly employed. 

Let us look, ere we pause, at pictures of a more masculine 
kind. And where shall we find them so nobly displayed as in the 
innumerable subjects so graphically illustrative of “ Thorley’s 
food for cattle.” A master has indeed been at work here. Is it 
Landseer, Ansdell, or Herring who so easily ps the whole 
range of domestic animals; and has Leech, taken to oils, lent 
a hand at the hunters? Surely the last-named artist must have 
something to do with it. Look at that poor brute with quivering 
tail and so groggy in the knees. Certainly his case is hopeless. 
But no! No sooner has he partaken of Thorley’s food, than he 
looks as brisk as a bee, and steps out to the hunting-field like a 
three-year-old. Had Thorley lived in Pharaoh’s days, the vision 
of lean cattle would have been too gross for belief. Look at that 
charming cattle-yard scene (Herring). The Ducks seem made 
for green peas, the cocks and hens may be roasted when you 

lease, and the very pigs, no longer truculent and irascible, seem, 
ike Charley in the chair, well content with their food, eager to 
be weighed, and as happy us their lives are long. Paradise for 
the nonce has come again; horses and oxen all look sleek and 
fair; and the very prize labourers and jolly farmers seem as if 
fed on Thorley’s food for cattle. We shrewdly suspect that since 
the advertisement of this aliment began, Sir Edwin Landseer 
has made a good thing of it, and that animal painting has in 
general been looking ups and we offer these few remarks as 
a hint, that in other walks of art, architectural artists and land- 
scape painters inspired by the disciples of Mechi may yet find 
new fields in which to exercise their talents. 


GOLIGHTLY GAGGED. 


To is something d and sublime in the idea of a re- 
former unattached. Inold heroic times Hercules went about 
setting everybody and everything to rights. We can hardly 
understand why this great, good-natured giant fancied that he 
had a special voration to put down nuisances and to slaughter 
all the hons and bulls of Greece which never did him any harm. 
That stable of Augeas hardly stank in his own proper nostrils. 
But, being the son of Jove, it was his vocation, And the race of 
those who have a mission to bring every offender to justice has 
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never ceased. There has been an historical succession of block- 
heads and busybodies who have felt the mighty constraint laid 
upon them to act us Attorney-General for all mankind. This was 
the high calling of knights errant, and of poor silly Cruden, the 
Concerdance maker—Alexander the Corrector,as he called himself. 
In our own degenerate days the type of the universal redressor has 
somewhat dwindled. Now and then an average specimen occurs 
—generally in the form of a Correspondent to the Times—but he 
seldom undertakes more than a special and single wrong of 
humanity. The man who has now-a-days a mission is, for 
the most part, only delegated to put down crinoline, or perambu- 
lators, or advertising vans, or suicide, or hopscotch on the pave- 
ment. In country parishes, we believe, larger aims occasionally 
fire the public champion; and there is usually an old lady, who not 
only gives everybody a bit of her mind, but is always giving the 
person a dressing, or setting the doctor to rights, or bringing the 
squire to his bearings. To be sure, the old lady is a common 
nuisance, but public benefactors make up their minds to this. 
Tartufle relished the public hiss—Hudibras gloried in his pum- 
melling—and, so far, it is unquestionable that busybodies and 
scandal-mongers, and those who have a call to set everybody 
to rights, have much the best of it. The very detestation and 
abhorrence in which they are held is only a form of that noto- 
riety which they seek. There is but one conceivable way of 
dealing with public reformers when their zeal for the general good 
leads them to injure their neighbour—which is, to make them pay 
for their anxiety for other people’s concerns, and for their souls 
in ee A little wholesome Lynch-law sometimes cools the 
ardour of the village regenerator—an old gossip gets an occa- 
sional taste of a horse-pond—and a rustic charivari now and then 
salutes the Anacharsis Clootz of our smaller communities. 

One of the most notorious Paul Prys of the day has just 
received a lesson. Who that knows Oxford has not heard of 
Mr. Golightly, of Holywell-street? He is part of the place. 
He is the Delator-General, not only of Oxford, but of the whole 
Church. If anybody is wanted to do a job extremely dirty and 
offensive, such as signing a protest complaining of a sermon, 
or denouncing a brother clergyman, Mr. Golightly is the man 
for it. His ears, being particularly acute, are always pricked up 
and open to the faintest suspicion of heresy. If an anonymous 
letter is to be written, it is sure to be written; but imme- 
diately a whiff and es of Holywell-street, Oxford (not 
altogether, in respect of unsavoury stories, unlike its London 
congends) expands itself—there is a rustle and a cackle—and 
Oxford is aware that Mr. Golightly is incubating an ecclesias- 
tical egg, and sitting upon some mare’s nest of heterodoxy. Is 
a sermon to be complained of—all men turn at once to Golightly? 
Has the Vice-Chancellor indulged in a mild Havannah—-have any 
of the doctors, proctors, or professors ordered an additional pipe 
of port or keg of whisky—is there a rumour of a flirtation between 
a canon of Christ Church and the Pope’s niece—has a shooting- 
jacket, a crucifix, or a crinoline been smuggled into the porter’s 
lodge at St. Barnabas—is it currently reported that in the long 
vacation a Bampton Lecturer was found at a casino or a bull- 
fight—to a certainty a letter will appear in the Record; and 
the curious thing is, that immediately the name of Golightly 
flits through every common room. Common consent fixes upon 
the reverend gentleman as the embodied Indignation- Meeting. 

Lately, the Reverend Mr. Golightly, having just done some- 
thing in the way of getting up an information against the abomi- 
nation of crosses and candleaticks at Cuddesden, has taken a 
higher and longer flizht. And here Jet us notice a peculiarity 
of Mr. Golightly. With all his zeal for the Church, how odd it 
is that he takes no work in it! As he is a man of means, as 
well as orthodoxy, be should he not spend himself as a 
missionary in Shoreditch or Whitechapel. There is plenty of 
work for him to do; and he might just as well convert the 
heathen as convert his brethren. But this is not his line. His 
line is that of Hood's Trumpet, to collect all— 

The tales of shame, 

The constant runnings of evil fame, 

Foul and dirty, and black as ink, 

That the ancient gossips with nod and wink, 

Pour in his ears like slops in a sink. 
He has lately picked up a discontented curate and displaced 
schoolmaster at some wretched village in Sussex, with which 
the Bishop of Oxford is in some way connected, and has got up 
a wonderful history of the Popery or Tractarianism of the rector, 
one Mr. Randall. The story is made up of those inconceivably 
wretched fiddle-faddles which one hears of only in newspapers. 
The rector wore some sort of waistcoat which Mr. Golightly 
did not like, and had written a paper—which, as it seems, the 
schoolmaster had purloined—and this paper was full of heresy ; 
and there was something about Dr. Manning and the Pope in 
it. Well, the Record cackled over the whole story for months, 
and many old ladies, petticouted and cassocked, waxed very 
edifying about “the great Lavington case.” It was brought 
before Mr. Randall’s diocesan, the Bishop of Chichester, and that 
Prelate, who is certainly as easily frightened at the suggestion 
of scarlet as any of his brethren, was very much taken aback. 
But, upon examining the case, it turned out to be a complete 
mare’s nest; the offending rector was thoroughly vindicated, 
the curate-informer was very episcopally ewabbed, and there the 
matter ought to have rested. 

But this was just the opportunity for the descent of the great 
Golightly. Here was a ce for the Corrector-General. To 


be sure, he is only a clergyman, without any duty except 
that which is said to be Satan’s, to accuse the brethren; so 
he moved, and moved the Queen’s Bench, much to his own 
satisfaction and that of the lawyers he employed, to compel 
the Bishop to prosecute Mr. Kandall. The recent Church 
Discipline Act gives the Bishop power in any case of com- 
= to prosecute a clergyman for any alleged breach of the 
aw canonical. Mr. Golightly, the Oxford clergyman, com- 
plains of all the misdoings of this Mr. Randall, the Chichester 
rector. The Bishop replies that he had investigated the case, 
and that, in the exercise of his discretion, he judged that it 
was not one in which to institute er Mr. Golightly 
moves for a mandamus to compel the Bishop to institute 
ge ; and after three days’ arg’ nent, the rule nist which 

r. Golightly had gained is discharged with costs—the Court 
of Queen’s Bench holding unanimously that the Bishop’s power 
in such a case is disc:. tionary, that Mr. Golightly had no 
yrievance and no locus standi, not having been persevally 
aggrieved by Mr. Randall’s sayings and doings. He has, there- 
fore, to pay the expenses on both sides. 

We sincerely trust that this very wholesome result will have 
the advantage of scotching the Golightly brood. Informers 
may have a high and lofty vocation—the late Mr. Stowell 
had doubtless the same consciousness of a great vocation—but, 
after all, everybody rejoices when they get this sort of 
reward. Mr. Golightly has done his duty—it is a costly duty— 
he has his reward in his lawyer's bill. And the public owes him 
get gratitude for getting this decision out of the Queen’s Bench. 

ad the law been otherwise—had it been in the power of every 
meddlesome person to appeal to the Bishop in every case of 
alleged clerical misbehaviour, and were the Bishop compelled on 
every complaint to prosecute—all that we can say is, it would soon 
be utterly impossible to get any gentleman to take the office of 
either Bishop or clergyman. x or can we forget that the power 
claimed by Mr. Golightly tells both ways. It may be, and would 
be, just as terrible a weapon against one party in the Church as 
against the other. There are plenty of zealous and spiteful 
pertetoners, and plenty more whoare not parishioners, who would 
ike to try ecclesiastical law for offences against the rubric 
on the part of Islington and Cheltenham clergy. It is a great 
thing that the Court has decided that it is not everybody’s busi- 
ness to prosecute every parson whom, for any or no reason, 
they dishke. As to the Bishop, had Mr. Golightly succeeded 
in his application, there is not a prelate on the Bench who 
would not be ruined in a twelvemonth. For what Mr. Golightly 
contended for was this—that the Bishop must, on the mere com- 
plaint of anybody, issue a commission and become the prosecutor, 
and, being the prosecutor, of course bear all the expenses. 
There have been cases in which such a prosecution has cost the 
Bishop four, five, or even six thousand pounds. Now, there is 
not a parish in England in which, in any week, a case of some 
sort or other, quite as formidable on an ex parte statement 
as that against Mr. Randall of Lavington, might not be got u 
against the parson. There is always some aggrieved school- 
master, or curate, or pew-opener, or gossip, ready with bis or her 
tale against the parson. We should do the clergy of England per- 
haps injustice in saying that their ranks contain more than one Go- 
lightly. But while he survives, the whcle Church is at his merey— 
or rather would have been at his mercy, had not the Queen’s 
Bench interfered in behalf of outraged common sense and 
common decency. 

But what a loss to Mr. Golightly to have his promising career 
of usefulness thus cut short by the unsympathizing Queen’s 
Bench! What Chroniques Scandaleuses would have poured into 
Holywell-street, Oxford! What tales of immorality, false doctrine 
and heresy, loose living and loose talking, dancing and card- 

laying, fox-hunting and salmon-fishing, have Mr. Golightly, Mrs. 
Cred, and the Hecord lost! That pleasant journal recently 
suggested that the clergy of Sion College should hold a Court 
Clerical on one of their members for, if we remember right, going 
to Gravesend with the singers or school-children, or for profaning 
the Sabbath by opening a reading-room. And these are the gentle- 
men who object to the Inquisition and denounce clerical inter- 
ference. Of all the tyrannies which disgrace and debase the 
human mind—of all the insolent interferences with the duties and 
responsibilities of others—that outrageous system which Mr. 
Golightly so faithfully represents is the worst; and we a 
thankful that this authoritative check has been imposed upon it. 


REVIEWS. 


MR. MILL’S ESSAYS#* 


T2 republication of occasional essays, which has now 
become so common amongst men of real or imaginary emi- 
nence, is a practice which has many obvious advantages, the 
greatest of which is that where the author is a really considerable 
man, such a book usually gives the measure and picture of his 
mind far more completely than more elaborate publications. A 
man who forms, and keeps up, the habit of periodical writing is 

* Dissertations and Digeussions, Political, Philosophical, and His- 
torical. inted chiefly from the “Edinburgh” and “ Westminster 
i y John Stuart Mill. 2 vols, London: John W. Parker and 
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his own Boswell. He paints his character and his mental histo 
in a manner which is perhaps as unobjectionable as any whic 
could possibly be devised; for, from the nature of the case, the 
portraiture must be unconscious and can hardly be affected. 
Anonymous authorship has its disadvantages, but it has also 
advantages which are not less important. One of the greatest 
of them is the degree in which the practice represses vanity. 
A man has little temptation to strut, and rant, and write about 
himself and his own feelings, when he wears a veil which prevents 
the world from knowing who it is who is behaving in that 
manner; and even if such temptations were present to the 
author, the character of the periodical to which he is to contri- 
bute and the supervision of its editor supply a corrective gene- 
rally sufficiently powerful to prevent his falling into any con- 
siderable extravagances. Contributions to periodicals are, for 
these reasons, generally very fair pictures of the minds which 
roduced them, and, when collected and published in chrono- 
ogical order they seldom fail to show with curious accuracy the 
nature of the stages through which the writers have passed. 

These considerations give additional importance to the collected 
edition of Mr. Mill’s occasional writings. It is true that their 
intrinsic value is quite sufficient of itself to ensure their lasting 
popularity, but they open a view of their author’s general turn 
of mind, and of his opinions on various subjects of the widest 
importance, which it would be no easy matter to gather from his 
works on Logie and Political Economy. Notwithstanding their 
fragmentary nature, and notwithstanding the circumstance 
that the dates at which they were published range over more 
than twenty years, the essays before us present a singularl 

omogeneous view of the character of their author. The style 
of the later is at once easier and more correct than that of the 
earlier essays; but there is as much maturity, impartiality, and 

ignity in those which were published when the author was 

uite a young man as in papers written within the last few years. 

he general outline of one part of Mr. Mill’s mental character 
is too well known to require any very minute description. No 
one who has any pretensions to being a competent critic can for 
an instant doubt that in logical power—and especially in that all 
but indispensable element of logic, distinctness not only of thought 

ut of expression—heis altogether unrivalled by any contemporary 
author. In what we may call, by a somewhat violent metaphor, 
brute force of thought, Mr. Mill has not only no equal, but in 
our own time and country hardly any rival. Indeed, power of this 
kind comes to him by hereditary right. It is the special charac- 
teristic of the ne | to which he belongs—from Hobbes to 
Bentham. The peculiarity of Mr. Mill’s mind is that, to the 
massive weight of such writers as these, he adds a richness of 
thought and feeling upon subjects not immediately connected 
with their distinctive doctrines which is not usually supposed to 
be characteristic of those who maintain them. In the mind of 
most persons a certain degree of dryness and harshness is asso- 
ciated with the kindred opinions—if they are not rather different 
manifestations of one opinion—that all knowledge must be ulti- 
mately referred to experience, and that utility is the ultimate 
test of morality. We shall not stop to inquire how far this senti- 
ment is based upon fact. Whether it is so or not in other instances, 
it certainly is not confirmed by the case of Mr. Mill. The 
essays before us contain conclusive evidence of the fact that he is a 
man of very various accomplishments, of wide sympathies, full of 
the most warm-hearted generosity, and far more disposed to 
admire and enjoy what appears to him worthy of admiration 
than to dwell upon the icrtoctedngs of those with whom he 
disagrees. 

Though this is certainly one of the strongest impressions made 
by the perusal of Mr. Mill’s essays, they present a very different 
phase, which it would not be right to = over unnoticed. Every 
part of the volumes before us is full of heartiness and warmth, but 
they are also full of another quality which is by no means so plea- 
sant, though it is equally or even more characteristic of the author. 
It is impossible to read them without being deeply and con- 
stantly impressed with the fact that he thinks very ill in the 
main of the world in which he lives. He is far too great a man 
to proclaim his disapproval of mankind and their ways either in 
a mocking, in a triumphant, or in a querulous spirit. He does 
not, so far as we remember, even express the conviction which we 
have attributed to him in set words; but it is impossible not to 
feel that he has a settled deliberate conviction that his lot 
is cast amongst a puny and feeble race, whose minds have 
not been able to conduct, with any approach to reason or 
judgment, even those affairs which they cannot help 
transacting. He speaks with high admiration of the con- 
dition of Greece, and —— that of Athens, during the 
two centuries in which Greek history is virtually comprised. 
He feels great admiration also for the principles and conduct of 
the leaders of the Republican party in France in 1848, but in 
eountless ways he conveys the impression—though he does not 

cisely state the proposition—that, though many individual 

nglishmen claim his affection, and a few his admiration, his 
general opinion of England at the present day is a very mean 
one. Hardly any reader, unless he were entirely devoid of sen- 
sibility or were blinded by the vanity which could suggest that 

is own case would form an exception to the general rule, could 
read these volumes without saying to himself, “If Mr. Millknew 
me, what a fool he would think me!” With perfect re- 
finement and courtesy on his own part, Mr. Mill chastises 
the narrowness, ignorance, and poverty of thought of his 


readers much as a great scholar will convince a stupid pupil 
that he has only the most confused and elementary notions 
of the very rudiments of the subject on which he is receiving in- 
struction. The influence which Mr. Mill exercises, and the 
popularity which his books enjoy, speak highly for the docility 
6 humility of the generation of whose general character 
he entertains an opinion which would be contemptuous if he were 
not fully persuaded, upon purely rational groun , that contem 
is a sentiment which it is unworthy of. him to feel, and whi 
they are not important enough to excite. ; 

tt is on many accounts interesting to attempt to estimate 
the position which this most remarkable man occupies in 
reference to the principal subjects of which he treats. It is 
characteristic both of the man and of the times in which 
he lives, that the subjects on which he has obviously thought 
and felt most deeply are not those on which he has writ 
most largely. The subjects with which most—and the m 
important—of his essays are concerned, are those great 
subjects of which the interest is altogether inexhaustible— 
morals, politics, and the social relations of mankind. There are 
various indications in different parts of the book that theology 
has also engaged his serious attention, though none of the essays 
is specially devoted to it. Itmay seem at first sight strange that, 
this being the case, the most considerable of Mr. Mill's works 
should have been treatises on Logic and Political Economy. The 
value of Logic is exclusively instrumental; whilst Political 
Economy, even when handled as Mr. Mill handles it, is but a 
branch of an infinitely larger subject, to which he has obviously 
paid the deepest and most sustained attention. It is difficult to 
avoid the conjecture that the choice of these subjects was deter- 
mined, in a great measure, by the consideration that they were 
the only ones on which he would be sure of a full and fair hear- 
ing. It is universally allowed that they admit of being discussed 
in a purely scientific shape; so that such a discussion of them 
would give less offence to the feelings and less alarm to the pre- 
judices of men than that of questions more nearly allied to the 
spiritual part of their nature. If the choice was not determined 
by a regard to the feelings of his readers, rather than by reference 
to his own capacity, Mr. Mill has certainly shown a very un- 
common degree of that form of self-restraint which consists in 
refraining from the employment of the mind on the most im- 
portant subjects which attract its attention. 

The Dissertations and Discussions certainly fill up the hints 
which many passages in the works on Logic and Political 
Economy had already given of Mr. Mill’s interest in the great 
subjects to which we have referred. That he is a nominalist, 
and not a realist, is sufficiently indicated in his book on Logie, 
and when that fact is given respecting any man, it is unnecessary 
to inquire further into his metaphysical creed; but the general 
view which he takes of human life and human nature is a v 
different and a much larger matter. We will attempt to indi- 
cate very shortly the character of Mr. Mill’s solution or guasi- 
solution of this great problem in respect to morals, to polities, 
and to the standing institutions of society. In morals, 
he is a Benthamite of the strongest kind. He entirely 
accepts Bentham’s view, that the test of the morality of 
an action is its tendency to promote the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number, nor can anything exceed the vigour with 
which he has maintained this theory against Professor Sedgwick 
and Dr. Whewell. His criticism of the work of the latter on the 
Elements of Morality is perhaps as good an illustration of the 
crushing and triumphant style of composition as modern English 
literature supplies. Whilst, however, Mr. Mill agrees with 
Bentham as to the principle upon which morality rests, he enter- 
tains an entirely different opinion as to its scope. He contends 
that actions are moral which tend to produce the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number, but he denies that a regard to his 
own greatest happiness is the sole or sufficient reason why any 
particular man should act in a moral manner. The two 
principles are obviously entirely independent. ‘‘ Wherein does 
morality consist?” is one question. ‘‘ Why should I be moral P” 
is an entirely different one. Mr, Mill does not give any 

recise dogmatic answer to the second. We are inclined to 
infer from the tone of his most remarkable essay on Bentham, 
that he would agree with us in the opinion that no categorical 
answer ever has been, and that it is very possible that no such 
answer ever will be, given to it; but he suggests a vane? 
of considerations which furnish partial answers, and whi 
supply precisely that complement to Bentham’s opinions for 
want of which they have incurred very unmerited obloquy. 
Morality, he observes, is not the only category under which an 
action can and ought to be viewed. ‘ Every human action has” 
(besides its moral aspect) “its esthetic aspect, or that of its 
beauty, and its synipathetic aspect, or that of its loveableness.” 
Though the moral aspect “is unquestionably the first and 
most important mode” of looking at human conduct, “it is 
only one of three, by all of which our sentiments towards the 
human being may be, ought to be, and, without entirely crushing 
our own nature, cannot but be, materially influenced.” Under 
one or other of these aspects Mr. Mill o eres ee a whole 
class of feelings and motives of the most pow kind, which 
were either neglected or but very slightly noticed by Bentham. 
Bentham, as he well observes, by directing his attention exclu- 
sively to the consequences of actions, was led to neglect their 


importance as evidence of the nature of the man whom 
they Hence, conscience, tae love 
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of power in the abstract, of order, and of action, the sense 
of personal dignity, and various other essential elements in 
human nature, were barely referred to by him, though a full 
recognition of their immense importance is perfectly consistent 
with the adoption of his view as to the test of morality. 
This e ed view of human nature gives singular grace and 
beauty to Mr. Mill's criticisms, and takes from them that harsh 
one-sided dogmatism which is commonly imputed to writers of 
the school to which he belongs. None of his essays sets this in 
so clear a light as his dissertation on Coleridge, in which, with 
infinite skill and the most delicate sympathy, he enters into 
Coleridge’s method, brings out the strong side of his speculations, 
and shows how highly it concerns mankind that each of the 
great types in which opinion is cast should be fully represented. 
In Mp Mill’s views of politics we are struck with the same 
union of solid thought with wide sympathies which characterizes 
his moral speculations. As in the one case he reconciles us to 
the sternness of his theory of the test of morals by the large 
view which he takes of that human nature of which morals are 
only a part, so, in the other, he combines the adoption of what 
many persons consider a fatalist theory of the general and irre- 
sistible tendency of the age in which we live, with a view of the 
general aspect of political affairs so wide, various, and impartial, 
and with so generous an estimate of particular classes of politi- 
cians, that we seem to regain, by the liberality and a (m athy 
with which he discusses the facts, the liberty of which we ad been 
deprived by the inflexible rigour with which he had previously 
laid down the law. He agrees with M. de Tocqueville, that 
democracy is inevitable throughout the Western world. It may 
come in the shape of democratic freedom, or in that of democratic 
slavery, but that it will come in one shape or the other he enter- 
tains no doubt at all. At this point many, perhaps most, specu- 
lators who adopt that view of the case are apt to stop. They la 
it down that a certain state of things is inevitable, and chuckle 
over the downfall of every fi ent of earlier conditions of society 
withan insolent contempt for the feelings of those who respect them, 
and an arrogant self-complacency as to their own superior wisdom 
and virtue, which are perhaps as offensive as any of the forms 
which bigotry and intolerance can assume. Mr. Mill never falls 
into this error. No one sees more clearly, no one denounces 
more emphatically, the evils to which democracy tends, and 
which, unless proper remedies are applied, it cannot fail to 
are oa We know not whether he was the first to point out, 
ut he has certainly pointed out with more force than any other 
writer with whom we are acquainted, the characteristic evils 
which may be apprehended from democracy—the slavery exer- 
cised not so a over the body as over the mind by the tyranny 
of the multitude—the general dead level to which democratic 
vernments, on the huge scale on which they must exist (if 
ey exist at all) in modern times, would tend to reduce all 
merit and ail intellect—the pettiness of the pursuits to which 
they would infallibly condemn or seduce the great majority of 
mankind—the destruction with which they threaten all the more 
vigorous elements of human nature. All these, and other evils 
besides these, Mr. Mill foresees with perhaps greater clearness 
than any other Englishman of this generation. It is with a view to 
the prevention of these results that his principal political reforms 
are planned. One great recommendation in his eyes of the system 
of opening public offices to unlimited competition—and it is 
the only argument in favour of that proposal that seems to us to 
contain any weight at all—is that it would tend, by strengthening 
the executive government, to provide a counterpoise to the power 
of a numerical majority. So, too, his wish that the endow- 
ments of the Church, the Universities, and foundation schools, 
should be regulated, proceeds upon the principle that confiscation 
is the other Geach of the alternative, and that such a measure 
would be a terrible calamity, destructive not only of the most 
powerful means of promoting the growth of knowledge, but of 
all real independence of thought. A nation whose spiritual 
aides were entirely dependent upon the feelings of those whom 
they were to guide would soon become a nation of narrow- 
minded bigots. 
In respect to the social relations, Mr. Mill’s theories are natu- 
rally considerably less conigeate than they are with regard to 
morals and politics. Two broad doctrines are, however, inti- 
mated with considerable plainness. He appears to believe in an 
entire reconstruction of the relations of manual labourers to their 
employers, and also in the recognition of rights on the part of 
women from which they have hitherto been universally excluded. 
As to the relation between capital and labour, the change 
which he supposes will be brought about at some future time— 
of course indefinitely remote—consists of, or rather is based 
upon, two principles. He looks forward, in the first place, to 
the organization of joint-stock companies, by which labouring 
men will themselves become capitalists ; and, on the other, he 
conjectures that, at some time or other, the subsistence of all 
existing members of the human species will be guaranteed by 
society at large, in consideration that its propagation shall be 
subjected to regulation. The first problem—the organization of 
joint-stock companies—has, to a small extent, been already 
realized. There are in Rochdale and elsewhere, at this moment, 
several large and valuable manufactories, the proprietors of which 
are themselves artisans, who live not upon wages but on profits. 
The second problem has not as Mg reached the stage at which 
even its possibility can be patiently discussed 


On the question of the rights of women, Mr. Mill entertains 


the opinion that they ought to stand and ultimately will be 
placed in precisely the same condition, as far as law is concerned, 
as men. e cannot agree with this opinion, but the subject is 


far too large to be discussed within our limits. Mr. Mill's. 


view of it deserves notice, not only on account of the re- 
spect which is due to whatever he writes, but also because we 
think that it displays two of the principal defects of his 
mind—defects which, in him as in others, are intimately allied, 
although their alliance is hardly so well understood as it deserves 
to be. It would probably occur to any one who was asked to find 
fault with his writings, that the most obvious and prominent point 


of attack which they afford is the over-confidence which they . 


show in the conclusions at which Mr. Mill himself or those whom 
he admires arrives. After reading page after page of inexorable 
logic, it is mortifying to find that the book contains much from 
which we dissent, and from which we feel that we are right in 
dissenting, though we feel at the same time that we can no more 
refute the arguments than agree with the conclusions.. We con- 
stantly feel that there is a flaw somewhere, but that the discussion 
is managed with such skill that it is most difficult to detect it. 
We have not room to enter upon the examination of particular 
cases of this kind. The magnificent and characteristically warm- 
hearted panegyric upon the conduct of M. Lamartine and his 
colleagues in 1848 is perhaps the most remarkable of them, 
and the subject of the rights of women is another. These, for 
the present at least, we must pass by; but we will observe, in 
doing so, that the peer reliance upon the correctness of 
his own deductions which characterizes so many of Mr. Mill’s 
arguments appears to us to be closely connected with the want 
of humour by which all that he writes is distinguished. Of all 
the qualities which a man can possibly possess, there is none 
which has so strong a tendency to keep him from mistakes as a 
sense of humour. It warns those who pores it of the errors 
into which they are led by their own understandings, with a sort 
of certainty which resembles instinct ; and the want of it is almost 
always accompanied by a certain deficiency in what may be called 
the perception of mental perspective. Humour tells those who 
possess it when their conclusions are wider than their premisses, 
and when their premisses are incomplete ; and, wide as Mr. Mill's 
mental horizon unquestionably is, it has occasionally appeared to 
us that he stands in need from time to time of a monitor to tell 
him that it is not quite unlimited, and that, inasmuch as certain 
elements of the subject in hand have been neglected, the result is 
more or less incongruous. 

However this may be, there can be no doubt of the fact that 
humour is not one of Mr. Mill’s many gifts. His books—and 
especially the book before us—is pervaded by a gravity so deep 
and unbending that it may almost be called Buritanical, There 
is not a line in the two thick volumes which can raise a smile. 
Here and there the refutation of an opponent falls into an 
epigrammatic shape; but, with these exceptions, every page is 
like a easement fromthe Bench. Indeed, Mr. Mill’s style is very 
much like that of some of our ablest judges. If Lord Stowell had 
written the Essays before us, he would have written them with 
more elegance, but with the very same severity, weight, gravity, 
and discrimination which Mr. Mill has shown in every page. 


THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL.* 


{= is much thought embodied in this book, and the 
author has worked hard to give his thoughts expression. 
What he has to say, he has taken the trouble to make part of 
his plot. The young authors of ordinary novels generally 
adopt the convenient habit of permitting their more reflective 
characters to indulge in philosophical digressions, or else the story 
is boldly interrupted, and the author honestly takes up his little 
parable in a direct address to the reader. A bargain is avowedly 
offered. If we will eat so much flour, we shall have so many 
plums—if we will let the writer have his sermonizing out, we 
shall have a plot, a heroine, and many comic phrases. We will 
not say that the teaching is in vain, for the philosophy is almost 
exclusively conceived for the edification, and publis ed for the 
pleasure, of the author ; and if he is made and happy by it, 
who will grudge him his ewe lamb? But in point of art, it isa 
much higher feat when a novelist trusts to the action of his plot, 
to the circumstances in which he places his characters, and the 
course they are supposed to take, in order to produce the impression 
he desires. The great my om ved of this method is that the 
teacher supplies not only doctrine but illustration ; and the diffi- 
culty of contriving imaginary circumstances which shall reall 
illustrate his doctrine is so great that he deserves great credit if 
he achieves moderate success. The merit of Mr. Meredith’s 
book appears to us to he, that he has tried to work his subject 
out to what he thinks its legitimate conclusions, and that there is 
originality and boldness in the steps he takes to bring about the 
desired result. The book is full of faults, affectations, and ambi- 
tious failures; but it is distinguished from the ordinary novel of 
the day by having something in it. 

The Ordeal of Richard Feverel is stated on its title-page 
to be a History of Father and Son. The Father isa philosopher, 
who tries to make the world square with his philosophy, and to 
bring up his Son to the highest limit of human perfection by 
shaping all the circumstances of his youth. The system breaks 


* The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. A Tale of Father and Son, By George 
Meredith. London: Chapman and Hall. 1859. pass 
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down—the fortunate youth is miserable—the circumstances turn 
out the worst in which the boy could have been placed. The 
philosopher is beaten by the attractions which the outer-world, 
and especially the outer-world of women, will always offer to the 
most ingenuous and virtuous. The boy, who is kept in entire 
seclusion, manages to meet a farmer’s niece by moonlight, and to 
marry her before he is twenty. When he is married, and his 
father is playing off the batteries of a most philosophical anger so 
as to drive him to the exact stage and kind of repentance most 
desirable,the fascinations of the unsystematic world again triumph 
over the system, and the young husband is carried away by the 
trickeries and arts of a much naughtier woman than the young 
wife from whom his father contrives for a time to separate him. 
This, then, is the thesis which Mr. Meredith has been at such 
great pains to prove against its adversaries. Nature will beat a 
aon. Fathers cannot so contrive the circumstances under which 
their sons will have to fight the battle of life that temptation shall 
be powerless. The doctrine is unquestionably true, but we confess 
it seems also to us to be a truism. We do not see that this 
moral has any bearing on human life which it can have been 
worth so much trouble and thought to illustrate. For, if we 
accept the tale literally, we know at once that the whole thing is 
entirely imaginary. No real fathers try to bring up their sons 
ona rigid system that aims at producing virtue by wholly ex- 
cluding temptation. If there are any who make this attempt, 
they must be very few, and far too exceptional for the teaching 
of the book to have any general value. And if we set down the 
extremity to which the system of the elder Feverel is carried as 
an artistic exaggeration designed merely to produce a strong im- 
pression, and ys see that the meaning of the author is mere] 
that systems of education should not be too rigid, this novel fails 
to throw any light on the question what is meant by a system 
being too rigid. What ought a father to do?—that is the pro- 
blem. It is no gain to know that he ought not to try to shut up 
his son in a seclusion where the very separation from the other 
sex in which the safety of the youth is supposed to lie sets his 
imagination on fire. Let us take for granted what no one will 
seriously dispute. The difficulty is what the anxious parent 
should do—how much should he interfere, how much should he 
desire a certain kind of experience for the boy, how far is sense 
to be purchased at the expense of innocence. 

We venture to guess that Mr. Meredith took up the subject 
not because he had any particularly definite lesson to instil, but 
simply because the problems which are suggested by the subject 
of a youth's education with regard to the other sex happen to 
interest him. Richard Feverel, the patient in the educational 
experiment, has a foil provided for him in the of the son 
of his father’s attorney, who appears at intervals in the book as 
humble companion and odd man. This young gentleman runs 
the usual course of gentish profligacy, and is acquiring a know- 
ledge of town while his friend is detained by the parental 
system in the country. But in process of time he is touched 
and overpowered by the sweetness, beauty, and innocence of 
Richard’s wife—viewing her not with passion or admiration, but 
with a mere emotion of what the author terms dog-like affection. 
This young fool is too brutish and insignificant a person 
to permit us to consider him as really meant as a contrast 
to the hero, or we might suppose Mr. Meredith an advo- 
cate of the “wild oats” theory which he elsewhere takes 
occasion to discuss and reject. Then, through the character 
of the minor personages of the tale there runs a strong vein 
of amativeness. Even the philosopher himself makes or ac- 
cepts a sort of half-love, which is provoked and tendered by 
a female admirer, and all the men and women in the book are 
open to flirtations more or less proper. Perhaps there is a sort 
of truth in thus representing the world, but what, for the 

urposes of the tale, do we gain by knowing it? Mr. 
Meredith plays, in fact, with his subject, and delights in 
viewing it in different aspects. Now he shows that strictness 
fails—now that laxity fails—now that the whole world is full of 
temptations. We are not helped by this, and we regret 
that Mr. Meredith should have written a didactic novel to 
teach us so little. A novel need not be didactic ; but if it is, it 
ought to point in some appreciable direction. In the most 
famous of didactic novels, for instance, there is a lesson on the 
very subject handled by Mr. Meredith, which, if not an in- 
disputably true lesson, is at least a lesson. In Wilhelm Meister 
the author invites us to observe that a wise man can extract out 
of the perplexities caused by the relations of the sexes food for 
his own self-culture. The doctrine of self-culture has not been 
accepted in England; but at least, if a man believes in it, he 
may be excused for submitting it to the reading public through 
the medium of fiction. But the mere trifling with a moral 
question does not seem to us either within the proper sphere 
of romance or a good use of the human intellect. Mr. 
Meredith does not follow the usual habit of novelists, and 
devote a mere passing remark to the deepest enigmas; yet, on 
the other hand, he does not song to have deemed it a part 
of his duty not only to think long over his subject, but to wait 
until he had arrived at some sort of result before he began to 
communicate his thoughts. 

In boldness of one kind, Mr. Meredith's novel far outstrips any 
English work of fiction that has been published in recent years. 
He does not allow vs f conventional notions of impropriety to 
stand between him and the description of the scenes he thinks 


necessary to out his main purpose. In the third volume, 
his object is to show the teongth of the temptations to which 
men are exposed when their worldly position or the advantages 
they can command are such as to induce those most expert in 
wickedness to bring all their machinery to bear on the work of 
ruin. There is much that is repulsive in the strange scenes 
which show how the lady appointed to overcome the hero coils 
him in her net, but no one can hesitate to say that it is the 
repulsiveness of a horrible truth. There is nothing shadowy, 
vague, or mock-moral about this portraiture of immorality. 
author knows what he means and what he is taiking about, and 
he puts it on paper. We do not object to this. It is quite right 
that there should be men’s nether if only it is understood 
at the outset they are only meant for men. There is every 
difference between Mr. Meredith’s tale and such a story as 
Out of the ths. The latter was not written for men, but 
for the general public; whereas the Ordeal of Richard Feverel 
is entirely a man’s book. There is great danger in literature 
altogether shrinking from the topics usually handled among men, 
for men thus get an impression that all the representations of life 
te in fiction are hypocritical and superficial. And if a writer 

as to deal with such a subject as the arts by which a thorough- 
paced London intriguer gets a well-meaning man into her power, 
these arts must be represented as they are, or the effect ascribed 
to them will be absurd. But although Mr. Meredith is perfectly 
justified, if he pleases, in touching on such matters in a novel 
intended for men—and although we allow that an English writer 
who writes frankly when engaged in such a task, and who yet 
never loses hold of the main principles of English morality, is 
doing a service by preventing French novels being the only 
exponents of the deeper abysses of life—yet any one who under- 
takes the work places himself under a great an . He 
ought to show that he has an object in view which will justi 
his presenting the public with what is at least dangerous 
disgusting ; and here it is that the weakness of moral purpose in 
the story tells to a serious degree. To show that an absurd and 
imaginary system of education breaks down under very powerful 
temptations, is much too useless an end to warrant the intro- 
duction of some of the most unflinching sketehes of immorality 
that the pen of a modern Englishman has ventured to draw. 

The minor characters of a tale are too important as indications 

of the promise of an author to be passed over when we are esti- 
mating the strength and weakness of the first novel of any con- 
siderable importance which Mr. Meredith has published. The 
reader must not be deterred by the poor wit and stilted affecta- 
tions with which the story opens, nor space that all the minor 
characters are like the shadowy tribe introduced at the beginning. 
There are one or two really clever, natural, and well-drawn charac- 
ters among the subordinate personages of the tale. There isa 
farmer who gives the hero a thrashing, and a nurse who comforts 
him in adversity; and, whether their ap nee in the book is 
due to the memory or the invention of the author, they do him 
great credit. Other of the minor characters are overlaid with the 
affectations of the author, who is still in the imitative stage. and, 
in point of style, sits at the feet of Mr. Charles Reade. There 
are weary bits of landscape-painting at the beginnings of chapters, 
and it is seldom that any portion of the book can be called enter- 
taining. But still, after all that can be said against it has been 
said, there remains this great plea on the other side—that it is a 
book out of the common way, and that the author thinks after 
his fashion, and is not afraid. If the Ordeal of Richard Feverel 
is all that Mr. Meredith can do, it is a failure; but it gives us 
hopes that it may prove the prelude to a work that will place Mr. 
Meredith high im the list of living novelists. 


VILLEMAIN’S ESSAYS.* 


VILLEMAIN’S Essay upon the Genius of Pindar opens 
IVA. with words to the fo lowing effect:—‘‘The French 
Academy, with a view to the elevation and encouragement of 
taste and study, proposed some years ago a prize for the best 
translation, in prose or verse, of Pindar. Such a reparation was 
due to the genius of this great poet, too much neglected in 
France, even in the seventeenth century.” A prize for a transla- 
tion of Pindar may ibly do something to promote classical 
study in France, and the translation itself will perhaps find a 
few readers ; but to treat such a proposal as a distinction due to 
the genius of Pindar seems to be a somewhat French view of 
the importance ofan Academy prize, and M. Villemain’s Essays 
will, in all probability, find more readers than the odes to which 
they are to serve as an introduction. The fact is, that Pindar can 
never be a very popular classic, and, of all the classics, is least 
capable of being translated into French. He is, as far as con- 
struction is concerned, far more difficult and peculiar than any 
other Greek or Latin author of equal celebrity ; and the subjects 
upon which he writes are altogether obsolete and alien to modern 
taste. Homer, Virgil, Horace, Tacitus—the whole list, in short, 
of school authors, with the exception of Pindar—are, to a tole- 
rable scholar, intelligible with hardly an effort, and their themes 
are of a kind which is always attractive to men of every age and 
race. The peculiar sentiment with which the Greeks regarded 
their great games has in modern civilization passed entirely away. 


* Essais sur le Génie de Pindare et sur la Poésie Lyrique. Par 
M, Villemain. Paris: Didot. London; Jefis. 1859. 
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A Derby Day has been compared to the Olympic Games ; but, if | 


the comparison has been made seriously, it can only have been 
made by persons who have never read the odes of Pindar. The 
great contests of Greece had a ver different origin, and were of 
a very different character from the Epsom races. They were 
regarded as a solemn national duty, in which the gods of the 
eountry took a special and personal interest. To be victorious in 
these contests was considered a distinction of which a king might 
be proud, and was thought to be a special mark of divine favour. 
Such a feeling as this is altogether mysterious and unnatural to 
a modern. The very passion for athletic games which characte- 
rizes the English perhaps makes it to us more unintelligible than 
it would otherwise be. The sort of school-boy enthusiasm which 
a University boat-race or a great cricket-match excites seems to 
be so natural that it becomes almost impossible to picture to the 
mind a state of society in which a highly-cultivated nation could 
regard similar contests with such profound emotion as they once 
inspired in Greece. Pindar is, therefore, read at a great disad- 
vantage. It is no slight oe of the greatness of his genius that 
he should have preserved even such popularity as he has. In 
an historical point of view he would of course be valuable, what- 
ever were his merits as a poet; but, even as a poet he has, 
by common consent, been placed in a high rank. 

M. Villemain, who rates very highly the beauties of Pindar, 
does not appear to think that there is any wide and impassable 
interval between him and modern thought, and regrets that 
Racine did not take advantage of such an illustrious model. It 
is, however, difficult to imagine that any modern, and, above all, 
any Frenchman, could succeed in a task which has been, since the 
days of Horace, a proverbial illustration of rashness. The 
Dedalean wings would, in all probability, have failed at the 
critical moment. Much of the ¢ of Pindar lies in the fresh- 
ness of sentiment which is beyond the reach of a writer like 
Racine, however great his talent; and much also lies in the force 
and flexibility of the Greek language, which the French does not 
possess. The French language is for scientific accuracy of un- 
surpassable excellence, but this very excellence unfits it, in some 
measure, for poetry generally, and almost entirely for such a style 
as Pindar’s. The Greek language, while it was capable of great 
precision, was also capable of forcible expression without ve 
cision; and to paint successfully emotions which are themselves 
vague and indefinite the latter quality is absolutely essential. 
The Latin language possessed this, without, like the Greek, pos- 
sessing also scientific accuracy. Nothing can be more forcible 
than the painting of Lucretius and Tacitus; nothing more cum- 
brous than the circumlocutions and repetitions which Cicero is 
compelled to employ in the Tusculan disputations. A Latin poet 
might therefore, as far as language is concerned, have aspired to 
the undertaking which Horace declared to be impossible with 
much greater p Aa of success than a modern Frenchman, and 
we venture to dissent from M. Villemain’s opinion that Racine 
or any other of his countrymen could have gained much by taking 
the great Thebanas a model. ‘Toillustrate the difference between 
the genius of the Greek and French languages we need not go 
further than M. Villemain’s Essay. Within the first few pages he 
gives, with a translation, a passage from one of the odes of Pindar, 
and a comparison of the original with the French shows how 
alien from the latter is the shadowy inexplicable grace of such a 
style as Pindar’s. The same sort of distinction exists in some 
measure between Greek and all modern languages, and is the inevit- 
able result of the peculiarities of modern thought. It is our boast 
that we have discovered the true method of physical science, 
and that the fruitless speculations of the ancients have given way 
to the tangible and peeve investigations of chemistry and 
geology. The result of this change is that all external phenomena 
present themselves to the mind in a definite and explicit form 
which they wanted in the eyes of aGreek. The difficulty which, 
in consequence of this change, frequently occurs in translating a 
classical author is familiar to every scholar. In the passage of 
Pindar to which we have referred, an instance of this kind 
oecurs. The word épre is one of the commonest in the 
Greek language, yet it is a word which cannot be adequately 
rendered. In translating it into English we are obliged either 
on the one hand to use some such word as “creep” dr ‘ crawl,” 
or, on the other, to content ourselves with some such word 
as “advance” or “proceed.” In neither case do we give an 
exact equivalent. In the former, the physical and mechanical 
mode of progression acquires an explicit and definite character 
which it Kes not possess in the Greek; and in the latter it is 
absolutely ignored. Modern thought necessitates this kind of 
definite and one-sided representation. There are, indeed, in 
modern languages many words with different meanings—as, for 
instance, the French marcher, which means both “ to walk on 
foot” and simply “to advance.” In all such cases, however, 
the context determines the meaning, and resolves it into one 
of a simple and one-sided nature. In Greek this does not 
seem to be the case, and in the translation of words it is 
eonstantly necessary to determine which element in the meaning 
is predominant, and to express this at a sacrifice of the rest. 
We must either translate épre by “glide,” “creep,” or some 
similar word, or on the other hand, we must expressly exclude 
all notion of the mechanical nature of the motion, although in 
the mind of the Greek author no necessity for such an ana- 
lytical process existed. 

It results from the change which thought and lan e have 
thus undergone, that one peculiarity which distingui some 


measure all classical literature, and the compositions of Pindar 
to a very marked degree, is no longer ible. This pecu- 
liarity lies in the slight and ill-defined boundary which dis- 
tinguishes the notion of free-will from that of cause and effect. 
In Pindar mere abstractions acquire a kind of suggested person- 
ality which in modern writing must be either altogether dropped 
or more prominently brought forward. A modern writer can 
personify, if he pleases, the emotions and passions, or the laws 
of natural phenomena; but he cannot, like a Greek, uncon- 
sciously blend views which are now felt to be contradictory. 
In this, accordingly, there is, as it seems to us, a broad distinc- 
tion between Bossuet and Pindar, whose writings, in M. Ville- 
main’s opinion, present a close and striking similarity. This 
resemblance M. Villemain illustrates by a number of passa:res 
from each author, with translations of those from Pindar. That 
they support his assertion to a certain extent cannot be denied, but 
it must be remembered that such parallels are very apt to be fal- 
lacious. In the first place, there can be no doubt that these extracts 
have much more in common when both are read in French than 
they have when those from Pindar are read in the original—partly 
owing to the fact that languageis intimately connected with thought, 
and that, consequently, as we said above, Greek cannot be trans- 
lated into F poualh without undergoing acertain change ; and partly 
owing to the fact that the translations have, in the present in- 
stance, been made by a writer whose mind was full of the point 
which they are meant to prove. In the second place, even if we 
grant that in the original considerable likeness may be traced 
between certain parts of Pindar’s and Bossuet’s compositions, it 
must be recollected that there is always danger of attaching 
too much weight to such analogies. Both writers are rhe- 
torical, and both are devotional, and wherever this general 
similarity of tone exists, it is easy to select bits which seem to have 
more in common than is really the case. Any one who recol- 
lects how the so-called prophecies of Merlin and the mysterious 
words of the Apocalypse have been successively fitted to the most 
different events in the history of mankind, will distrust adap- 
tations of this nature ; and an impartial study of Pindar and 
Bossuet will probably lead to a conviction that the points of dif- 
ference are more numerous than the points of resemblance be- 
tween the natural eloquence of the former and the studied graces 
of an orator whom Gibbon has, not altogether unjustly, desig- 
nated “ the artful.” 
The epithet ‘‘ Lyric” appears to be properly applied to short 
pees in honour of the gods or of distinguished men. It has conie, 
y a not unnatural transition, to be used for all poetry in which 
the emotions of the heart, rather than the events of life, supply 
the material. It is in this sense that M. Villemain has used it in 
his Essay. He has traced the fluctuations of the “ lyrical ”—or, 
what is pretty much the same thing, the “ poetic” —element in the 
differeut ages of the world. Upon such a theme it is obviously 
easy to say something, and impossible to say everything. Most 
persons, therefore, who read M. Villemain’s y be will feel 
slightly dissatisfied with it if it is taken as meant for a complete 
history of lyric poetry; but if read as nothing more than a dis- 
cursive essay by an accomplished and ingenious writer, it will not 
disappoint. The thread of the argument is, however, too fre- 
quently lost amid the —— of extracts and illustrations with 
which it is overloaded; and the dizressions, such as that from 
the verses of Herréra to the policy of the Crimean war, are in 
the latter part of the book somewhat too numerous. 


A SAILOR’S WARNING.* 


Most persons could unveil the y incognito 
the author of this book has assumed, but, as he has preférre 
to appear under a vague designation, we shall allow his authority 
to rest upon the description which he gives of himself as a Naval 
Peer. Whether it is that sailors have of late lost their taste for 
rint, or, what is more likely, that they feel a professional dis- 
inclination to put forward what may be flippantly attacked as 
alarmist views, it is ihe fact that they have left almost exclusively 
to civilians the task of pointing out the dangers to which past 
apathy has exposed us, and the urgent necessity for exertions 
far beyond any that the Admiralty has yet learned to make. 
Those who have struggled with indifferent success to open official 
eyes to the perils which it is madness to ignore would be very 
ungrateful not to appreciate the value of such co-operation as 
professional experience alone can give. But to render the aid of 
a Naval Peer as effectual as it might be in the cause of nav 
reform, he should write simply as a sailor who understands his 
business and recognises the seriousness of the emergency which 
the country has to meet. A great part of this volume fairly 
comes up to these requirements; but it would perhaps have 
taught us more, and would certainly have exercised a much 
more powerful influence if it had been less deformed by 
scraps of smart writing, and imaginary, though not inapplicable. 
narratives in the style of Mr. Dickens’s Circumlocution Office, 
There is something in the excessive 
flippaney with which the Naval Lord discusses matters which 
ought to excite, and do excite, more indignation than mirth. One 
specimen will suffice. The point insisted on is the folly of wast- 
ing ships upon trumpery little foreign stations while our home 
fleet is so inadequate as at present; and there is reason and 
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substance in our author's representations. But the mould in 
which they are cast is, to say the least, inappropriate. The 


Roey recommended is illustrated by a story of one Consul 


*Phuss, at the Island of Barataria, which will serve as a sample 
of a great portion of the volume :— 

During the Russian war circumstances led to the withdrawal of the British 
squadron from Barataria for the time. Urgent, convincing, irresistible, even 
pathetic were the remonstrances of the worthy M‘Phuss. Withdraw the 

, and the work of his whole life—*the preponderant British in- 
fluence”—-would be destroyed (to say nothing of its representative, left with- 
out an opportunity of airing his cocked hat). Nay, life and property would 
be rs However, the orders were positive, the ships sailed, the six 
Calypsos wept—they always did on such occasions—and Ulysses Brown-ides 
forgot them. Time wore on—the Russian war ended—the squadron, owing 
to most urgent representations from the Foreign Office, was sent back to 
Barataria, and Consul M‘Phuss hurries off to the Commodore, to tell him 
that the shamefully deserted British community have survived their deser- 
tion. The incidents of the perilous time have not been many. Mrs. M‘Phuss 
has had twins; Miss Angelica has married—in default of a naval officer—the 
master of the Corsair brig of Sunderland, a Byronic youth, with long hair and 
dirty nails, who recites Byron, omitting the h’s. 

The excuse for this kind of rubbish will no doubt be that it is 
necessary to be lively and amusing in order to be read; but we 
demur altogether to such an apology. No one can dogmatize 
safely on the qualities which may make a composition amusing. 
Tastes differ wonderfully in this respect. But the real objec- 
tion to this unfortunate attempt at facetiousness is the utter 
incongruousness of the style and the subject. There is too 
earnest a feeling abroad to need to be coaxed and titillated into 
solicitude about the navy. Whatever may have been the case in 
more tranquil times, people are ready enough to study a sailor’s 
warning without having it put into the dismally funny shape of 
a comic history of the decline of the British Navy. 

To pass from the manner to the matteris an agreeable change» 
at least so far as that part of the book is concerned which really 
treats of naval subjects. Two facts, both of which are unfor- 
tunately suggestive of rather gloomy views, are brought into 
conspicuous relief. One is, that the faults which have disgraced 
the administration of the navy in recent times may be traced 
throughout the whole history of the Admiralty, in the consti- 
tution of which they appear to be ineradicably fixed. Admiralty 
reconstruction is the moral to which chapter after chapter points. 
The machinery of the corresponding department in France is 
held up as an example for our imitation; and, to judge by the 
results, not altogether without reason. But the grand defect of 
our system is less in the details of organization, bad as they may 
be, than in the want of continuity in successive Boards, and the 
absence of any guiding principle of action like that which has 
directed the energies of France to the steady development of 
her formidable marine. The conclusions of the French Com- 
mission which, ten years ago, sketched out a programme, since 
religiously followed, were founded on a thorough appreciation 
of what was necessary to make France a formidable aggressive 
naval Power. Everything which has subsequently been done has 
been inspired by the idea of ultimately humiliating England on her 
ownelement. A constant standard has ensured effectivework. But 
with us no Board of Admiralty ever seems to have any distinct 
and settled idea of the strength to which the fleet ought to be 
raised. One First Lord is content if he can compare his per- 
formances advantageously with those of his predecessors. Another 
is quite satisfied if he comes up to the demands of the popular 
feclins at the moment. The inevitable consequence is that, in 
times of reaction from the indignation and shame with which, 
at periods like the present, the decline of our boasted navy is 
mourned over, the Admiralty machinery, having no force or 
life in itself, at once relapses into sluggish and ineffectual action. 


Another circumstance which most persons manage to forget, 
and which very many would confidently deny, is that in our most 
glorious epach, when no victory satisfied the country without a 
whole fleet of captured ships, and when admirals were con- 
demned for gaining only slight advantages over enemies of 
superior force, our Admiralty administration was far from being 
up to the mark. It is true that our relative strength as compared 
with any single enemy was enormously greater than it is now, 
but with 140,000 seamen afloat, and with four times our present 
number of lJine-of-battle ships in commission, we had not a man 
too many or a ship that could be spared. We blockaded hostile 
ports, but we did it with fleets numerically inferior to the 
enemy, who did not venture to encounter them. Our continuous 
triumph was due to the superiority of our crews, and not to the 
overwhelming nature of the force which we could muster. 
Napoleon’s great game for the invasion of England, the first 
move in which was to gain the temporary command of the 
Channel, failed more by the fault of his commanders and the 
caprices of the weather than from anything else. Thanks to 
the deafness of the Admiralty to Nelson’s continual demand 
for frigates, the French fleet which ultimately perished at 
Trafalgar succeeded in leading its dreaded enemy a wild- 

oose chase, which left Villeneuve in a position to relieve the 

ockades of the French ports, and to combine sixty ships in 
the Channel against little more than half the number—which 
was the whole of our available fleet-—while Nelson and Colling- 
wood, in ignorance of the enemy’s position, were far away at 
Gibraltar and Cadiz. ‘The unenterprising tactics of Ville- 
neuve after the indecisive engagement with Sir R. Calder 
saved England, and doomed the French fleet to speedy destruc- 
tion by the hands of Nelson. But French admirals are not all 


Villeneuves now, and no complicated game of tactics would 
be necessary to give France and Russia that which Napoleon 
schemed for in vain, the command of the Channel for four-and- 
twenty hours. : 

It is difficult to 1ead our author's effective narrative of the naval 
strategy of Napoleon, in 1805, without the conviction that the 
English fleet, with all its advantages in morale and seamanship, 
was, even in the glorious Trafalgar year, in imminent danger of 
being for a time locally outnumbered in the ratio of two to one. 
What must be the risk which we run now, with about a quarter 
of the force, while the fleets of France and Russia have each 
approached to equality with ourselves! Until war breaks out it 
is almost impossible to appreciate the extent to which our home 
defences must suffer from the necessity of protecting our colo- 
nies and our foreign trade. It was this duty which absorbed so 
large a proportion of our formidable fleets in the beginning 
of the century, and yet it seems now to be thought sufficient 
if the whole navy of England can be brought in the course 
of a year nearly up to the strength required for the defence of 
the Channel, without leaving a ship to guard our colonies or 
maintain our prescriptive dominion on the ocean. 

Few persons will take up the volume we are discussing for the 
sake of its politics, and least of all for its comments on the con- 
duct of the press. We do not, therefore, conceive ourselves 
bound to say much on this topic. The suggestion—though it is 
urged at considerable length—that the press ought in prudence, 
if not in justice, to moderate its criticisms upon foreign Powers, 
is one which we scarcely looked for from a member of so out- 
spoken a profession as the navy. Be civil, says the Naval Lord, 
or else be prepared—reserve your denunciations of tyrants and 
brigands until _— preparations for resistance are complete. 
But on this prudent policy our preparations never would be com- 
plete. It is only by a strong popular demand, and scarcely by 
that, that the Admiralty can be goaded into adequate measures 
of defence; and if every warning which the press may utter 
against the perils which official apathy invites were neu- 
tralized by hypocritical eulogies of the good faith and pacific 
temper of a Napoleon, it would be a vain task to attempt to rouse 
a feeling strong enough to bear down the opposition of routine 
and sloth which have so long ruled supreme at the Board of 
Admiralty. We desire to see adequate defences provided against 
a possible attack, and for that very reason we differ from the 
Naval Lord so far as to think that, by pointing out the crimes 
which have destroyed the peace of Europe, and which threaten 
that of England, a stimulus is given to our defensive measures 
which more than outweighs the —— danger of provoking a 
powerful neighbour. We fear English unreadiness much more 
than French irritability, and we will risk a little increase of the 
latter (if it admits of increase) for the sake of urging the sluggish 
movements of our military and naval departments. 

But these are topics beside the subject of the book ; and if we 
have found the political advice of the Naval Lord somewhat ques- 
tionable, and his fun not a little dreary, it is only right to say 
that he is always-interesting and instructive when ie keeps to his 
text and treats of “Our Naval Position and Policy.” May his 
warning be heeded while there is yet time ! 


ISHMAEL* 


E rise from the perusal of this volume with mingled feelings 
of pleasure and mortification. Of the sincerity and piety 
of the writer we can have no doubt, while his learning and lite- 
rary ability command our admiration; but on his practical 
sense and judgment we can place no sort of dependence, and it 
is vexatious to think that the important cause he undertakes to 
advocate should have fallen into the hands of one who seems 
indeed to be a sage among books, but a mere child among men 
and the circumstances of life around us. Dr. Arnold, whom we 
resume to be by birth a German, and whose erudition and 
iterary accomplishments are quite worthy of the land of his 
origin, has been employed apparently for some years by one of 
our great societies as a Missionary in Asia and Africa, and more 
lately as chaplain to a hospital in London. He has been brought 
in contact with the Mahommedans on the shores of the Red 
Sea and elsewhere, and has had some experience, we suppose, 
in controversy with them. He has made himself master, as far 
as we can judge, of the Koran itself, and of the commentaries 
most in use and repute upon it, and has studied from long 
personal observation the practical working of its doctrines. The 
events of the last two years in India have tinged, as might be 
expected, with even a deeper shade, the horror he has naturally 
been led to entertain of the moral obliquities of the creed of 
Islam; and he has been led—whether by his own feelings, or by 
some inspiration from without, does not appear—to draw up the 
learned manual before us for the use of Christians in discussion 
with the Moslem, and for the foundation by the profits of its sale 
of a “ Society for propagating the Gospel” among them. 

If, in reading the works of learned Germans, we are often 
tempted to parody the remark of the veteran statesman, and ob- 
serve, Quam parvé sapientid scribitur liber, the volume before 
us might furnish a notable illustration of that venerable, text. 
As a work of mere literary criticism, we could not perhaps easily 
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point to one more scientifically executed. The arrangement is 
clear and symmetrical. It shows, first the antecedents, the origin, 
and the progress of Mahommedanism. It traces the composition 
of the prophetic leaves which form the Koran through the dif- 
ferent phases in which they reflected the leaning of its author to 
Judzism, to Christianity, to fantastic demonology, and again to 

ure Theism. It elicits from this motley compound the genuine and 

iving spirit of the Creed, and exhibits its influence upon the vari- 
ous forms of belief with which it came in contact; and the author 
proceeds, in the second part of the work, to describe the history 
and character of the Old and New Testaments, and contrast the 
Bible and the Koran, Trinity and Unity, Christ and Mahommed. 
Now, if Dr. Arnold had been writing the natural history of the 
religion of the Egyptians or Etruscans, or if he had been a pro- 
fessor in a German university, compiling an edition of his lec- 
tures on Islamism, delivered to successive classes of intelligent 
and note-taking Biirschen, he would have been satisfied to 
stop here, conceiving that he had performed an interesting task 
cleverly, and secured a place for his volume on the shelves at 
least of a thousand professorial libraries. But unfortunately 
Dr. Arnold has bethought himself that he has a practical dut. 
before him. He wishes to make all this erudition and skill avail- 
able for the solemn end of converting the Turk and the Infidel, 
and in recommending it as a manual of Christian polemics to 
divines and missionaries, he betrays the dimness and haziness of 
his practical views in a way that startles and grievously disap- 
points us. 

Take, for instance, the second sentence of his preface. We 
pray he says, “once a year,” that God will have mercy on all 

‘urks, &c., and take from them all ignorance, &ec. ; “ but if the 
calculation of the infidel Bayle be correct, that were the globe 
divided into thirty equal portions, nineteen of them would fall 
to the dominion of Paganism, six to Islamism, and five only to 
Christianity, we must acknowledge that something more is to be 
done, &c.’”” Whether Bayle meant by these proportions, however 
rashly assumed, to.indicate numbers, area, or solid bulk, Dr. 
Arnold has evidently never inquired. Whether, supposing them 
to have held good, for either one or other, two hundred years 
ago, they are -qually to be accepted now, it has never occurred 
to him to ask; but this is of little importanee. But what man 
of common sense cares to know, except as a matter of mere 
curiosity, what proportion of the surface of the globe is nomi- 
nally Christian or heathen, if indeed there is any meaning in the 
term ; or what practical purpose can it serve to ascertain the 
eae numbers who are nominally, and nominally only, 

hristian or Mahommedan? The vital influence of Christianity 
is all that a- sensible man concerns himself with, and that 
is to be measured in depth, not in superficial extension. 
It may penetrate and leaven the character of a few 
scores in a village, a few hundreds in a town, a few thou- 
sands perhaps in a whole country nominally Christian. 
The success of the preacher is to be measured by the intensity 
of the faith he has inspired in the few, not by the precipitate 
baptism of a nation. The promise is to the two or three who are 
gathered together in the name of their Master, not to the powers 
and principalities which inscribe His name upon their banners. 

But our author does not even require a nominal profession of 
the faith. He throws in the teeth of the infidel the political 
supremacy of Christianity. A- passage from one of the latter 
pages_of his volume affords an extraordinary illustration of the 
confusion of his ideas on this point :— 

A survey of the statistical distribution of the various creeds among the 
inhabitants of the world is truly appalling ; and it requires a higher ground 
of confidence than ordinary — of calculation to feel assured of the final 
triumph of Christianity. . But apart from what has been previously adduced 
of the hopeful views of the Christian ing the Mahommedans, there 
are certain fects connected with the statistics of the Church which are en- 
couraging. It is acknowledged that there has been a steady numerical 
increase of Christians ever since the foundation of the Church, and that with 
the exception of the Apostolic Age, never perhaps ter than in the present 
century. Yet on equally dividing the additional numbers of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, we obtain an increase uf 33 millions 
for each, while in the preceding five centuries there was only an addition of 
10 millions, and in the five before them of 7 millions per century. If, there- 
fore, the leaven of Christianity be actively distributed by missionary opera- 
tions among the “three measures of meal,” which may fairly be taken to 
represent the Jewish, the Pagan, aud the Mahommedan communities, we 
may iat ot forward to a period when “ the whole” shall be leavened. 
The present distribution of political supremacy, also, in some measure re- 
lieves the darkness of the prospect. The Protestant states of Europe and 
America could not, a hundred years “90, muster 350 (sic) millions of subjects, 
including their colonies; and now they extend their power in both hemi- 
= over six times (eve) that number. Within less than a hundred — 
the population of Great in (sic) has risen from 13 to upwards of 150 
millions, or about a sixth of the human race. A hundred years ago the 
Moslem powers of Turkey, Persia, and India, still ranked among the most 
pangs governments of the world. The two former are weakened, and the 

ogul empire has yielded to English supremacy in the East. 

We had purposed at first to italicise the most notable statements 
in this remarkable paragraph; but all special emphasis would have 
been lost where every line is more surprising than the last. The 
accuracy which the writer affects in particularizing the exact 
number of Christians, real or nominal, added to the sum total in 
each of fourteen succeeding centuries, is neatly illustrated by the 
looseness with which he estimates the population of “Great 
Britain "—under which title he must be supposed to comprehend 
Ireland, the forty colonies, and Hindostan—at 150 millions ; and 
by the carelessness which in so critical a passage could write, or 
suffer to be printed, 350 for 35—the number of millions, we 


presume, he means to assign to the Protestant States of Europe 
and America in the last century. We shall not stop to advert 
on the candour and sense of a writer who, in marshalling the 
numerical strength of Christianity against Mahommedanism and 
Paganism, puts aside, on the one hand, the whole auxiliary force 
of Catholicism, and admits, on the other, all her Majesty’s un- 
converted subjects in India and Caffraria. 

A man then, it seems, may write a book, and a very good one, 
and not be able to discern a “ hawk from a handsaw.” But it 
is painful to note such blunders in such a cause. On an obscure 
provincial platform, or in a Society’s cottage tract ata shilling 
the hundred, we expect them and pass them over in silence. 
But when they appear as the garnish to a substantial volume of 
polemics, full ‘of deep and recondite learning, elaborated with 
great literary ability, and calculated to form a manual of d xa 
manent value to those who would study the inner life as weil as 
the outward history of Mahommedanism, the critic has no choice 
but to notice them. The reader may fairly demand to be put 
on his guard against the weakness of a writer who can thus com- 
bine a very high degree of skill and tact in the analysis of books 
with @ marvellous want of sense in the appreciation of things: 
and he may learn to distrust the practical conclusions to which 
his author points, as regards the true policy of a State and the 
most hopeful methods of conversion, at the same time that he 
recognises all the merit of his work, as a clear and exact expo- 
sition of the most wide-spread delusion of the human race. 


LOVE-LETTERS OF EMINENT PERSONS.* 


Gane G that the Library of the British Museum is increasing 
at the rate of about twenty thousand volumes per annum, it 
is not altogether so impertinent a question as may at first sight 
appear to ask occasionally why such or such a book has 
written? The reading public, as it is called, is not nearly so 
much to be considered as the above-named establishment. The 
public is not obliged to buy every book that comes out, or, if it 
buys, is not forced to keep a volume that proves to be not w 
keeping. But that hapless house in Great Russell-street has no 
choice. Be the article ever so airy a nothing, so long as it has a 
back, two sides, and certain printed pages, it must be given a 
local habitation on the library shelves and a name in the cata- 
logue. The trustees, having no room where to bestow their goods, 
may pul] down their barns and build greater. Librarians toiling 
to outstrip letter B, may find letter A bearing down upon them, 
swoilen to twice the bulk it had when. they left it completed. 
But the remorseless tread-mill of literature forces them to keep 
moving and gives no respite. As far as can be seen, there is 
only one way in which these suffering individuals can save 
themselves from a fate not unlike that which the Times the 
other day pleasantly predicted for Sir Cresswell Cresswell. They 
must condescend to take a leaf out of that ingenious book, the 
London Directory. Any one who has been rash enough to 
attempt a short cut from one great London thoroughfare to 
another must have remarked that, as a general rule, the queer 
regions he discovers are populous in a direct ratio with their 
shabbiness. Every house has its four or five bell-pulls and 
name-plates, and two or three distinct trades seem to be carried 
on under each roof. If of a democratic way of thinking, he 
will perhaps glory in the idea that by this tendency to concen- 
tration humble industry asserts its dignity, and the dingy little . 
court makes as fair a show on paper as the aristocratic square. 
But a reference to the Directory dispels this illusion. It will 
be found that the acute Mr. Kelly does not allow any consider- 
ations of this sort to interfere with the compactness of his valu- 
able work, and that in such cases he generally passes quietly 
from No. 2 to No. 22, or contents himself with the concise 
scription, ‘ Tenements,” to fill up the gap There can be no 
doubt that, however right in theory it may be that the existence 
of the horny hand of labour in the two-pair back of St. Giles's 
should be as distinctly recognised as that of the blood-red hand 
of Belgravia, the practical difficulties which stand in the way 
render the above course not only justifiable but unavoidable. 
Sooner or later the catalogue makers at the British Museum 
must adopt some such method in dealing with portions of the 
mass of literary matter which awaits registration at their hands. 
They will have to admit that there are purlieus in literature, and 
restrict themselves to indicating the locality where certain kinds 
of craftsmen may be found, leaving the rest for special inquiry 
to be made on the spot. The books that beyond all others re- 
uire this sort of treatment are those which are made rather 
than written—those for which there is no occasion whatever— 
which owe their being not to any want on the part of the public, 
but to the superfluous energy of the manufacturer, and in the 
construction of which the subject would seem to have been the 
last thing considered—if, indeed, it was considered at all, and not 
selected by means of the Sortes Virgiliane or the process of 
Judge Bridlegoose. There is no use in protesting against these 
works. They are as impenetrable as Pantaloon in his armour of 
adding; and in fact, like that character, they do not object to 
be knocked about, inasmuch as it draws attention to them. But 
there is no earthly necessity for treating them as books merely 
because they have all the outward and visible signs of a book ; 
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and if they must be added to the national library, it would 
answer all ends if they were simply stacked in some receptacle 
set a for the purpose, instead of being duly catalogued and 
labelled, and set up on shelves like veritable works profitable for 
instruction or amusement. 

The little book now before us, we fear, must be regarded as a 
decided, though not perhaps very obtrusive, specimen of this 
class. The modesty of its dimensions is praiseworthy, but, con- 
sidered as a piece of bookmaking, it is not the less an offender 
on that account. In the first place, what occasion was there for 
a collection of love-letters of eminent persons? A collection of 
remarkable letters on various occasions—such as Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s touching letter to his wife written after his condem- 
nation, Cleveland’s to the Protector from prison, Andrew Mar- 
vell’s to Sir John Trott—would have formed a very readable 
and useful volume, and been interesting in many ways. But 
what interest, advantage, or amusement is any one likely to find 
in perusing a series of love-letters? A damnable iteration must 
necessarily be the chief characteristic of this species of com- 

ition, and whoever doubts the fact has only to refer to the 
and wearisome productions which compose this volume. 
A selection of declarations in trespass or special demurrers would 
quite as entertaining, and would present infinitely more 
variety. From their very nature they treat of sentiments and 
topics which, like the contents of the inevitable pocket-book in 
the second column of the Zimes, are of no use to anybody but the 
owner. Thus the reader is forced to take a position the most 
irksome and depressing the mind of man can conceive—that of 
third party while a tender ¢é¢e-d-té/e is in progress. Anybody 
who has ever been obliged to play propriety (for so we under- 
stand the martyrdom is termed) for a pair of engaged ones will 
fully comprehend the misery of the situation. You are de trop, 
and yet you must stay. They evidently hate you for being 
there, and yet cannot spare you. You are expected as a point 
of honour not to listen, and yet have to keep up the wretched 
sham of being one of the party. You are isolated without the 
comforts of isolation, and with nothing but envy to replace them. 
Somewhat of this sort is the position of the individual who sits 
down to read a set of love-letters; and it has this aggrava- 
tion—that, instead of being totally innocent of what ia going 
on, or at the worst being made privy to some scheme of future 
happiness or housekeeping; he is obliged to take in a quantity 
of stuff that is a great deal too absurd to be spoken ; for,“as 
every one knows, the main use of love-letters is to enable the 
writers to give vent to that nonsense which they have not the 
face to utter colloquially. In the present instance, the editor 
pretends that his book will be useful as a collection of precedents. 
‘© As most persons,” he says, “ feel awkward when they first set 
about it (making love), they may welcome an opportunity of 
acquiring confidence by taking a leaf out of the books of those 
who have distinguished themselves either in the world of letters 
or of action.” This is clearly his er post facto excuse for what 
he has done, rather than his reason for doing it. Noman could 
seriously expect ordinary lovers to begin calling one another 
Philander and Sylvia, and moaning and whining after the fashion 
of those who may be looked upon as the classics of this kind of 
literature. Besides, is there not the ‘‘ academy of-compliments,” 
with ‘its “ instructions how to accost a lady and enter into dis- 
course with her,” and how “to court a gentlewoman upon 
honourable terms ’’—which are not a whit more absurd, and 
infinitely more practical than anything they are likely to find 
in Mr. Charles Martel’s book? The probability is, that instead 
of being due to a fixed idea that a “complete love-letter-writer” 
was a desideratum, it is the result of circumstances purely acci- 
dental. Perhaps it was a wet day, and Mr. Martel had nothing 
todo. After sundry vain attempts to kill time, a happy thought 
struck him. He would make a book—a little affair whom small 
octavo of two hundred and fifty pages or so. As for the sub- 
ject, just by way of a joke, he would cut into the Times, and see 
what turned up. - His 0 lit upon a breach of promise case, in 
which fhe counsel for the plaintiff compared the defendant’s 
letters to the effusions of Swift or Abelard. The first idea that 
suggested itself was naturally that of a series of lives of 
. Eninent defendants in actions for breach of promise,” which 
would have been a very taking title. But ascertaining that 
neither Abelard nor Swift did actually figure in that capa- 
city, he limited his design to a publication of the correspond- 
ence in their cases. Odd volumes of Pope and Sterne, picked 
up on book-stalls, furnished more materials, and the remainder 
was managed by a day or two at the British Museum, which 
thus “ views its own feather” in many of the additions to its 
ing shelves, and has the happy privilege, not only of givin 
foe room to the plunder of the book-makers, but & of 
nourishing the materials that impel them to steal. 

But even supposing that this was not, what we believe it to be, 
the true origin of the volume—assuming that the editor felt 
such a powerful call to produce a collection of love-letters that 
no other mission would have satisfied his enthusiasm—we still find 
him open te the charge of having very imperfectly executed his 
task, such as.it was. or instance, he gives letters of Swift's to 
Varina and to Vanessa, but not one of those to Stella—the only 
real love-letters Swift ever wrote, and the only bits of sunshine 
in that wild storm of misanthropy and satire by which we know 
the man. The Varina and Vanessa letters are admirable in their 
way ; but they are to the Stella correspondence what a wax tulip 
is to a real violet; and very likely it is for this reason that they 


are here inserted in | a! Then we have some eight of 
the letters between the and Bettina, which are not love- 
letters at all, but mere gushes of vague Teutonic sentimentality, 
in which a young lady, anxious to do something out of the com- 
mon, and an elderly poet, tickled by the delicate flattery, like a 
pair of contending skylarks, tower one above the other in succes- 
sive bursts, among clouds of wordy rapture. Indeed, judging 
by the specimens we find here, love-letters do not tend to give 
an elevated idea of the effects of love upon the intellect. Burns 
calls himself Sylvander, and writes to Clarinda—whose real, but 
less euphonious title is Mrs. M‘Lehose—in a style more akin to 
the Della Cruscan than to that in which “the words came 
skelpin rank and file.” Nelson sits down “at nine o'clock at 
night, very tired after a hard-fought battle” (Copenhagen), and 
indites doggrel to his ‘Guardian Angel,” Emma. Napoleon wants 
to know “ what remains for him on earth without his Josephine, 
without the assurance of her love,” and hopes ‘to embrace her 
before long, and cover her with a million burning kisses.” This, 
to be sure, was at least twelve years before he divorced her, 
so of course he could not have foreseen that a marriage into 
a family of high rank was one of the things that remained for 
him on earth without his Josephine. As little perhaps did the 
Rev. Lawrence Sterne, when writing to Miss L—— (‘ whom he 
married,” as the editor feels it necessary to observe—for gentle- 
men somehow do not seem in general to marry the ladies | 
write love-letters to), anticipate that, instead of singing “ cho 
songs of gratitude and rejoicing to the end of our pilgrimage,” 
as he proposed to do with the aid of that young lady, it was in 
the book of fate that he was to write some years afterwards to 
Eliza, speculating with exquisite sensibility upon the speedy 
termination of the above joint pilgrimage, requesting Eliza to 
keep herself disengaged, and promising that “not Swift so 
loved his Stella, Scarron his Maintenon, or Waller his Saccha- 
rissa, as I will love and sing thee, my wife elect.” Altogether, 
the view either of human intelligence or human constancy which 
these letters give us is not a pleasant one; and perhaps to check 
our self-esteem by a display of our weakness was the Christian 
enterprise of this second Charles the Hammer. Otherwise he 
produced, as we have said before, an exceedingly dull and 
purposeless little book. 


Norice.—The publication of the “Satunpay Revirw” takes 
place on Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, 
and copies may be obtained in the Country, through any 
News-Agent, on the day of publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE 
LAST WEEKS OF MR. CHARLES KEAN AS MANAGER, 

On MONDAY will be revived, for a Few Nights only, Shakspeare’s Tragedy of 
KING HENRY THE EIGHTH. Cardinal Wolsey, Me. Cuarixs Kean; Queen 
Katherine, Mrs. Coaries Kan. at Seven o'clock. To conclude with 
the Farce of IF THE CAP FITS. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—ARRANGEMENTS FOR WEEK 
ENDING SATURDAY, JULY 16ra. 

Monday, Open at Nine, Tuesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, Open at Ten. 
Admission, One Shilling; Children under Twelve, Sixpence, Rg | and Saturday, 
15th and 16th, will be the FETE DAYS of the EARLY CLOSING my yy tt 

reg 13th, bar at Ten, FIFTH GRAND CONCERT by the ARTIST 
of the ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA COMPANY. Admission free by Two Guinea 
Season Tickets, or by One Guinea Season Ticket on — of Half-a-Crown; to 
Non-season Ticket holders on payment of 7s. 6d.; or if the ets are purchased of any of 
the Agents before the day, 5s, Children under Twelve, half price. 

Sunday, _— at a One to Shareholders gratuitously by Tickets. 

Season Tic! ed ey and Two Gui each, available to 30th April, 1860, may 
be had at the Crystal Palace; at 2, Exeter Hall; and at the usual Agents. 


R. BALFE’S BENEFIT, at the ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
DRURY LANE, on MONDAY NEXT, July 11th, when will be performed his 
‘opular LA ZINGARA (The Bohemian Girl), with the following attractive 
east :—Arlina, Mdile. Vicrorrs Batre; Regina, Mdile. Guarpvucctr; The 
Signor Facorrr; Lorenzo, or Devil’s-Hoof, Signor Lanzon1; 
Thaddeus, Signor Grveurnt. nductor, Mr. M. W. Batre. Private Boxes, Two to 
Six Guineas each; Stalls, 21s.; Dress Circle, 7s Second Circle, 5s; Pit, 3s, | 
Galleries, 2s. and 1s. Boxes and places may be secured at the Theatre; of Boosey 
Sons, Holles-street ; and the principal Music-sellers. 


HRISTY’S MINSTRELS, ST. JAMES’S HALL, Piccadilly.— 
LAST WEEK BUT TWO.—THE BURLESQUE ITALIAN OPERA 
EVERY EVENING.—Open every Night at Eight. The usual Day Representations 
every Saturday Afternoon at Three. 
e ma: secu’ at Mr, 
street; and at the Hall (Piccadilly Entrance). a ay 


OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS.— 
The FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN at their Gallery, 

5, PALL MALL EAST (close to the National Gallery), from Nine till . 

Admittance, 1s,; Catalogue, 6d. JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


fQ\HE HEART OF THE ANDES, by FREDERIC E. CHURCH 
SON, Lithographers to the Gueen at tho GERMAN GALLERY, 103, New Bond- 
street. Admission, One Shilling. 
Saver LECTURE.—PROFEsSOR SYLVESTER 


will deliver his EIGHTII and LAST LECTURE on the PARTITIONS OF 
MBERS, on MONDAY NEXT, 11th instant, at 7 p.z., in KING'S COLLEGE, 
London. So far as this Lecture unfolds the prin of u New and Free 
it may be understood even by those who have not the previous Lectures. 
persons desirous to attend may do so on presenting their private cards to the Assistant 
on entering. Conversation for an hour in the College Library will follow the Lecture. 


UBLIC BANQUET and ‘TESTIMONIAL to CHARLES KEAN, 

F.S.A., at the ST. JAMES’S HALL, Piccadilly, on WEDNESDAY, JULY 20th, 
1859. Tee os Guinea each) to be had at Sams’s Royal Library, 1, St. James’s- 
street; Mitchell's Li , 33, Old Bond-street; Chappell’s, 50, New Bond- 
street; Cramer and "s, ; and Messrs, Keeth and 


Cheapside; where Subscriptions for the Testimonial will likewise be received, 


The Saturday Review. 


[July 9, 1859. 


HAPEL ROYAL, SAVOY STREET, STRAND.— 
On SUNDAY, SERMONS will be Preached in THIS CHAPEL 
the SCIIOOLS CF THE PRECINCT. In the Morning, by the Rev. J, J. 8 
PEROWNE, B.D., at Lincoln’s-inn, and Lecturer in at 
King’s College. In the Evening, by the Rev. F. D. Mavuics, Chaplain of Lincoln's- 
inn, and Principal of the Working Men’s Coliege, 
Morning Service at Eleven, Evening Service at Seven. 
(Signed) WHITE, Chaplain. 
July 7th, HN GEDGE, Chapel-Warden, 


CLERGYMAN, residing in who prepares 

Roys for the Public Schools, wishes to meet with a GRADUATE, either of 

OXFORD or CAMBRIDGE, who would assist him in the INSTRUCTION of his 

ae Salary, £80 per Annum.—Adéress, The Rev, B, A, M., Stone’s Library, 
ury 


ACATION TOUR.—A CLERGYMAN, who speaks German 

end French, and has Travelled a good deal Abroad, intends making a SIX or 
SEVEN WEEKS’ TOUR on the CONTINEN' t, chiefly in GERMANY, starting 
towards the close of this Month. He would be glad to take as his Companion a Lad or a 
Young Man who would pay his Traveliing ¥xpenses. Very satisfactory references can be 
given, Address Rev. Gro, Peraty, The Vicarage, Wickham Skeith, Stonh: am, Suffolk, 


OMPANION.—A LADY, with very high ‘Testiinonials, is 

desirous eonaemee 6 situation as COMPANION to a LADY, or to take 

the Superintendence of a Household, or of a Family deprived of Maternal care. She 

speaks French and ccindbony having resided for some time on the Continent, and has 

to Travel. Address, G, V., Moute Video Legation, 9, New Palace-yard, 8. 
uly 8 


8S CONFIDENTIAL CLERK, SECRETARY, or 
‘AMANUENSIS.—The Advertiser, aged 24, respeetably connected, and of un- 
blemished character, good address, and education, seeks an E GAGEMENT asabove. 
He is a good Linguist, Correspondent, Book-keeper, and Accountant; writes neatly 
and expeditiously, and has a practical knowledge of Commercial and Legal Matters. 
Can furnish highly satisfactory Testimonials as to abilities, &c., together with securit: 
to any amount remuneration accepted.—Address E, 43, Downham- 
De Beauvoir-town, > 


\ ILL HILL SCHOOL, Hendon, Middlesex.— Head Master, 
Rev. PHILIP SMITH, B.A, assisted by a Staff of Resident Masters. The 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS on the 3rd of AUGUST. Terms, Forty Guineas for Boys 

under Eleven ery for Boys above that age, Fifty Guineas. Prospectuses on appli- 

cation to the Head Master or Resident Secretary at the School; or the Hon. Secretary, 
at Founders’ Hall, St. Swithin’ 


T. M. COOM ., Treasurer. 
ALGERNON ¥ WEL Hon, Sec, 
Rev. T. REES, Resident Secretary. 


ERDS FRAMMAR , SCHOOL. —This SCHOOL has been 

J REMOVED to a lar, handsome peg! on a remarkably healthy site, 
adjoining WOUDHOUSE oon, and surrounded by sbove Six Acres of a ground. 

‘The Head Master (the Rev. A, BARRY, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge) will now be enabled to receive BOARDERS into his House, yy the 
Sehool. Terms, Sixty Gaineas per Annum, including all expenses, except the School 
Fees, which, for ~\pomemaseiaens are Six Guineas, for Noa-foundationers, Sixteen 
Guineas per Annan 

‘the SCHOOL RB RE-OPENS AUGUST 15th. Immediate application is requested to 
the Rev. A. Barney, Grammar School, Leeds. 


(Signed) 


Menke SCHOOL, PECKHAM (Private: Opened in 1852), 
London, 8.2., within the four-mile 
Principal—JOUN YEATS, F.R.GS., hoary University of Glasgow, 

Several ycars a Teacher near Utrecht, and subsequent] in the Institutions of Hofwyl, 

near Berne, Switzerland. 


The Course of Instruction qualifies young gentlemen for engaging in Manufacturing 
and Commercial pursuits more Ar gt tr and only when required for proceeding to a 
University. 

Every pupil is, as far as p , well g ded in English, made to write a hand fit 
for business, an’ trained to 4 quick at accounts; while the Modern Languages, 
Chemistry, and Mechanics, may be also thoroughly studied. As a rule, Latin and 
Greek follow French and German, 

‘The number of pupils is limited, and individual requirements are carefully provided 
for; yet = the classes are sulticiently large to afford the advantages of emulation and 
competit on. 

‘The domestic management of the Ween mee is of a family character, and 
the general accommodation superior. 3 playgrounds are attached to the 

remises; Pockham-Rye Common is close Greenwich Park, Norwood, 
wich, and Sydenham, are all within an hour’s walk. 
TERMS 
(Inclusive of the Use of Books, Stationery, Laundress, and Sempstress): 
Under the age of twelve years £45 a-year, 
Under the age of fifteen years 255 
Above that age 
(Payable in ad ; but its are not presented until the middle of the quarter.) 


The Divisions of the School Year are equal. The Holidays are short; at Christmas 
and at Midsummer. 

Certificates and Testimonials from some of the best English and Continental 
authorities will be submitted by the Principal, if requested; or references given to 
leading firms (English and Seoteh), supporters of the School. 

or further information, apply to the Principal, 


ONSUMPTION HOSPITAL BROMPTON.— 

Further HELP is sought to MAINTAIN this Hospital, which = NOW FULL, 

in entire efficiency, Dankers—Messrs, Witt1aus, Dxacoy, and Co., Birchin-lane, 
PHILIP Hon. See, 


ONDUN FEVER HOSPITAL, ISLINGTON. 
1802.—Two Hunprep Brps. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD MONTEAGLE. 

Cases of Fever of every kind, and in all stages of malignity, occurring in the 
Families of the Poor, or among the Domestics of the Affluent, are received into the 
Be ital at all hours. 

NDS are PRESSINGLY NEEDED. Money may be paid to the Treasurers, 
om, Hoare and Co., Fleet-street; or to the Secretary, at the Hospital. 


40, 000 POOR MARRIED WOMEN have, since the 

foundation of the BRITISH LYING-IN HOSPITAL, been 
admitted within its walls, and have there received succour and relief in the “ great 
pain and peril of childbirth,” 

The Funds of this time-honoured Institution are low and inadequate to the main- 
tenance of the Hospital in a —_< of —. To those wealthy and charitable ladies 
of this metropolis, and, indeed, to all who take an interest in the welfare of their 

poorer snflering sisters, the Weekly Loard of Governors now APPEAL for AID and 
ASSIST ANCE, Suabseri will be thankfully reccived by Messrs, Hoazs, Fleet- 
street; or at the Hospital, Endell-street, Long-acre. 


AS SALCULATION, simple i in detail, yet mathematically certain 
u 


tu produce THIRTY SHILLINGS for EVERY SIX HOURS devoted to its 
: a Capital of £3, and the same in proportion for every additional 
£3 to £1000. The operation is suited to either sex, and every condition in life—is free 
from all risk—involves neither buying nor no teaching—requires no 
second party to effect its working—raises the one ma 5 8. to a position of comfort, and 
the moderately rich to wealthy independence. mt Prorpriztor oF THE 
Srcxxt is the third in direct succession, and has, within the last fourteen 
realized @ large J ¢ fortune through its instrumentality. Circumstances have lately 
oceurred to him to give the Wozrtp the benefit Of a Meare, which for years 
the combined skill of the most experienced men in Europe, 
solution Mitiions have and THovsanps are dolly. 
CALCULATION, Bs 5s., 
STREET, STRA ay AS Sole the Proprietor; or, free by post, 


JOHN RE 4 aGat 
on receipt of 


1, OLD BROAD STREBT, LO. --INSTITUTED 1820, 
GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Esq., Chairman, 
FREDERICK PATTISON, Esq., 
Thomas G. Barclay, Esq. George Hibbert, 
James C. C. Beil, 1, Esq. Samuel Hibbert, 
James Brand, Esq. Thos. Newman Hun Esq. 
Charles Cave, Esq. J. Gordon Murdoch, 
George Henry Cutler, Esq. Wil 
Henry Davidson, Esq. 
George Field, Esq. 
SECURITY.—The ‘Assured are protested 
Million and a Half Sterling from the to mutual assurance. 
PROFITS. gy Eighty per Cent. of the Profits, are to Policies 
ine an year, are entitled to participate after oma of One 


Prem 
CLAIMS. —The Company has disbursed in Payment of Claims and Additions 


upwards of £1,500,000, 
Proposals for Insurances may be made at the Chief Office, as above; at the Branch 
Office, 16, Pall Mail, Londen; © or to any of the Agents throughout the kin gdom, 


SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 
ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY, 
64, 67, SacKVILLE-STREET, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter onl Act of Parliament, 1809, 


y a Guarantee Fund of upwards of a 


New Assurances during the past year .............s0000-0400. £377,425 0 0 
Yielding in New Premiums 12,665 18 8 
Profit realized since the last septennial investigation . 136,629 5 0 


Bonus declared of £1 5s, per cent, PER ANNUM on every policy opened 
prior to December 31st, 1853, 
£31,345 16 6 


Fire Premiums received in 1858 


LONDON BOARD. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman, 
JOHN I, GLENNIE, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Williara adaile, Esq. Cockburn, 


John Connell, Esq. rthall Laurie, Esq 


Charles J. Knowles, Esq., QC. 
Alexander Dobie, Esq., Lancaster-place, Solicitor. 
Bankers—Union Bank of London, 


BAN BUILDINGS, LOTHLURY, LONDON, E.c. 
"ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 


Emvowerep By Act or Parttament, 3 Wu. IV. 
HE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
6, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, 


1823, 


DIRECTORS, 


ROBERT 


Alfred Kingsford Barber, Esq. | 1 Alexander Duff Gordon, Bart, 
Henry Barnett, a | Rear-Admiral Robert Gordon, 
The Rt. Hon. E. Pleydell Bouverie, M.P, | Charles Morris, Esq. 
Edward Charrington, Esq. George Kettilby Rickards, Esq. 
Pascoe Charles Glyn, Esq. Augustus Keppel Stephenson, Esq. 
Acrvaxy—James Jolin Downes, Esq., F.R.A,S, 
Macdonald, Esq. 


ApvVaNTAGES— 
Mutual Assurance. 
The Lowest rates of Premium on the Murvat Sysreat, 
‘THE WHOLE or THE Parorrts divided every Fifth Year. 


ng its existence the ety u Claims, an 

of Bonus Liability, nearly 2,000,000 

Reversionary Bonuses have ess added to Policies to the —— of... 1,365,000 

The last Bonus, declared in 1859, ar averaged £65 pre Cent. } 475,000 
on the Premiums paid, 

Policies in force 7,818 


1 


The Annual Income 260, 

In pursuance of the rvvarraBee practice of this pe pm in the event of the Death 
of the Life Assured within the fifteen days the Renewal Premium 
unpaid, the Claim will be to the payment of 
such Premium. 
~ effected prior to 31st December, 1859, will participate in the Division 

in 4. 
Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on application to 

ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary. 


fNHE DIRECTORS of the STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY request attention to the REPORT OF THE COMPANY FOR 
THE YEAR 1858. A Printed Copy can be obtained on application at the Company's 
Offices in London, Edinburgh, or Dublin, or to 4 Ge the Agents in England, Scotland, 
or Ireland. The following results are stated in — 

The New Assurances effected during 1858 exceed guaaen and the amotint during 
the last Ten Years exceeds £5,000,000, 

The Income of the Company is upwards of £275,000; and 

The Accumulated Fund exceeds considerably 1,500,000. 

The STAN DARD was established in 1825, and the profits realized have been divided 
on five occasions, 1835, 1840, 1845, 1850, and 1855. 

The Sixth Division of Profits will take place next year, and there is an advan 
in joining the Company before the close of the books in the present year, as the 
of Two Years’ entry to the profit scheme will be secured, 

Attention is specially directed to the fact that the Company have lately introduced 
into their Policies certain Terms and Conditions which make them of iucreased valae 
as the basis of Marriage Settlements ‘inet yyy and all transactions where 
it is essential that the contract t should be, far as possible, a complete security 
WILL. THOS. THOMSON Manager. 

H. JONES WILLIAMS, Kes, Sec, 
Street, Crry. 


82, 


OUSEHOLD WORKDS.—EXCELLENT CONGOU TEA of 

the EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY, “in their celebrated 6lb. . Bogs | is a thing 
now as familiar as Household Words.” Every Family should obtain it “Once a Week” 
“ All the Year Round.””— Warehouses, 9, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, Bishopsgate. 


OF LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY, 
45, CHEAPSIDE, 


Is OPEN for Business THIS DAY, 
FIRST-CLASS PORTRAITS only will be taken, 
Prices from HALF-A-CROWN. 
(tiers HIGHLAND CAPES and OVERCOATS 
suited for all Seasons and Climates. 
Made of WATERPROOF SCOTCH TWEEDS in great choice, 


SCOTT ADIE, 115, REGENT STREET, 
COBNBE OF VIGO STREET, LONDON, 


“cea Se & R B 
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LLSOPP’S PALE ALE in the finest condition, is now being 
delivered by HARRINGTON PARKER and CO. 
This celebrated Ale, recommended by Baron Licbig and all the Facuity, is supplied 
in bottles, and in casks of 18 gallons and upwards, by 
HARRINGTON PARKER and CO., Wine and Spirit Merchants, 
54, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


T. EMILION CLARET, quite devoid of any tendency to 
acidity, 23s. per Dozen. EPERNAY CiIAMPAGNE, Sparkling and Dry, 40s. per 
Dozen.—The CADIZ WINE COMPANY, 66, St. James’s-street. Estantrsurp 1847. 
DENMAN, 
NTRODUCER of the SOUTH AFRICAN PORT, SHERRY, 
&e., finest importations, 20s. per dozen, BOTTLES INCLUDED, an advantage 
greatly appreciated by the public and a constantly increasing connexion, saving the 
great annoyance of returning them, 
A Pont or Bote For 24 Stamps, 
Wry rv Casx forwarded free to any railway station in England. 
EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 50s. per dozen, 
TErMs, Casu. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross eames “ Bank 
of London,” Price-lists forwarded on application, 


JAMES L. DENMAN, 65, Fenchurch-strest (corner of Railway-place), London. 
EOLOGY AND MINERALOGY.—Elementary Collections, 


which greatly facilitate the » study of these interesting branches of Science, ean 
be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, of J. Trxwant, Mineralogist to "Her 
Majesty, 149, Strand, London. Also, Geological Maps, Ilammers, Books, 
Mr. Tewwant gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 
ay EDDING AND VISITING CARDS ENGRAVED AND 
PRINTED, by first-class workmen, at LIMBIRD’S, 344, STRAND, need 


Waterloo-bridge. Wedding Stationery, Heraldic Engraving, Die-sinking, and Plates 
for Marking Linen, Books, &e.—Liauinn’s, 344, Strand, W.C. 


\ EDDING AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS.— 


MEDIZVAL MOUNTED ENVE BAY and BLOTTING CASES, and INK 
STANDS, en suite; Work, Netting, and Glove Boxes; Scent Caskets and Vook-sl ides ; 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Travelling Dressing Bags, fitted complete, from £5 5s.; 
Ladies’ Reticule and Carriage Bags, with wide openings; Ladies’ Dressing Cases, 
from 21s ; Gentlemen's Dressing Cases, from 12s. 64.; Ladi ies’ Rosewood Dressing 
Cases, silver-top botties, from £3 2s.; Despatch Boxes, from 21s.; Travelling and 
Tourists’ Writing Cases, from 8s.; Jewel Cases, Etui Cases, Stationery, Cabinets in 
Wataut and Oak, and a Varicty of other Articles suitable for Presents, too varieus to 
enamerate.—To be had at H, RODRIGUES’ well-known Establishment, 42, Piccadilly. 


1 ESSEY’S MARKING INK.—Esraznisnep 1838. 
4 “An iatense unaltered by washing.”—See Dr. Testimonial at the 
Proprietor’s, J, LESSEY, 97, liigh-strect, Marylebone. 

Sold by all Chemists and Siationers, at Is, per Bottle. 


PaTENT OTARKC 

J USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and pronounced hy HER MAJESTY'S 
LAUNDRESS to be the FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. Sold by ali 
Chandlers, Grocers, &e, &e.—WoTHERS POON and CO,, Glasgow and London, 


YREED AND CUMBE RLAND, 33, CONDUIT STREET, 
CORNER OF BOND ‘STREET, Ww. 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO THE QUEEN, AND 
THE EMPEROR AND ¥MPKESS OF THE FRENCH, 
ARTISTES IN DRAPING THE REAL FIGURE. 
COURT, DIPLOMATIC, MILITARY, AND NAVAL UNIFORMS, 
Practical experience, combined with a scientific knowledge of external anatomy 


and the definite s and furms of the human figure, give them confidence in 
soliciting patronage. 


\ HITEFRIARS G LASS-WORK: 3, LONDON, E.C., 
j Between Bridge-street and the ‘Temple, 
JAMES POWELL and SONS, Manufacturers. 
The Works comprise the following departments :— 
TABLE GLASS. Decanters and other glass ware, wholesale and retail; 
the staple of the Manufactory above 150 years, 
CHEMICAL GLASS, English and Forciga Porcelain, 
ARTIST'S GLASS, ‘The old colours revived. 
WINDOW GLASS of all sorts, 
CHURCH WINDOW DEPARTMENT. 
POWELL’S QUARRIES and GEOMETRICAL PATTERNS, 
RicCHl PAINTED WORK and other glazing. 
CHURCH ORNAMENT and GLASS MOSAICS, 
Specimens and works iz hand ou view, 
ATTENDANCE BY APPOINTMENT TO TAKE INSTRUCTIONS. 


APPIN’S “SHILLING” RAZORS Shave well for Twelve | 
Months without Grinding. 
MAPPIN’S 2s. RAZORS Shave well for Three Years. 
rr MAPPIN’S 33, RAZORS (suitable for Hard or Soft Beards) Shave well for Ten 
ears. 


MAPPIN’S PRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING BAGS.— 
MAPPIN BROTHE):4, Manufacturers by Special Appointment to the Queen, are the 
only Sheffield M ear whe «ipply the Consumer in London. Their London Show Rooms, 
67 and 68, KING WILLi.\ ‘M STREET, London Bride, contain by far the largest 
STOCK of DRESSING CASES, and Ladies’ and Gentlemen’ s TRAVELLING BAGS, 
in the World, each Article being manufactured under their own superintendence, 

MAPPIN’S Guinea DRESSING CASE, for Gentlemen. 

MAPPIN’S Two Guinea DRESSING CASE, in Solid Leather. 

LADIES’ TRAVELLING and DRESSING BAGS, from £2 12s. to £100 each, 

Gentlemen’: do, do., from £3 12s, to £80, 

Messrs, MAPPIN invite Inspection of their extensive Stock, which is complete with 
ores Variety of Style and Price. 

A costly Book of Engravings, with Prices attached, forwarded by post on receipt of 
Twelve Stamps. 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William-street, City, London; 
Mapvufa factory, Queen's Cutlery Works, Shefiield. 


ANDSOME BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS.— 

HEAL and SON’S Show-rooins contain a large assortment of Brass Ledsteads, 

suitable both for Home Use and for Tropical Climates; hand Iron Bedst , With 

Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned ; plain Iron — - Servants ; every 

description of Wood Bedstead that is ured, h Lireh, Walnut 

Tree Woods, Polished Deal and Japanued, all fitted with, | "Furniture com- 
plete, as well as every description of Bed-room Furniture, 


| EaL hg SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing 

s and Prices of 100 Bedsteads, as well as of 150 diilerent Articles of 
sent free by post. "—HEAL and SON, Bedstead, Bedding, 
and Bed-room Furniture Manufacturers, 195, Tottenham Court-road , W. 


STIIMA.—DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.— 

They give Instant Relief, and a Rapid Cure of Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, 

and all Disorocrs of the Breath and Lungs. They have & most pleasant taste. 
Price 1s. 1}d., 28, and 11s. per box. Sold by all Medicin e Venders. 


Rk. H. JAMES, the retired Physician, discovered while in the 
East Indies, a certain CURE for CONSUMPTION, Asthma, Bronchitis, Coughs, 

ids, and General Debility. The remedy was discovered by him when his only child, 

a daughter, was given pp to die. His child was cured, and is now alive and well. 
Desirous of benefiting fellow-creatures, he post free, to wish 


14, Cecil-street, Strand, 


the reci: taining full 


PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS FOR CHURCHES, &c. 
AVERS and BANRAUD, 30, Sourmampron Street, 
will be happy to submit Designs for works of the highest character, and for 


more simple windows—e. g., Grisaille, Geometric, and Quarry Glazings ; also, for 
aral Decoration, Prices a) Information forwarded, 


ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE AND 
TABLE CUTLERY, 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by Special A intment to the are 
the only Sheffield makers who supply the consumer in jon, hg a London Show 
Rooms, 67 and 68, Kine London contain by the lar, 
STOCK of ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE and TABLE LERY in the World, w 
is transmitted direct from their ory, QuzEen’s Wonrxs, SHEFFIELD, 

Fiddle Double King’s Lily 
Pattern, Thread. Pattern, Pattern, 


£s.4 £84 £2684 88. 

12 Table 1160 2140 300 812 0 
12 Tabie Spoens, 1140 3180 30060 3123 0 
12 Dessert oo 200 240 2140 
12 Dessert Spoons do .. 170 200 234090 214 0 
12 Tea Spoons pte 
2 Sauce Ladles do .. 080 O10 0 O10 O18 0 
1 Gravy Spooa do, 070 O10 OL DO 
4 Salt Spouns (giltbowls) .. 0 6 8 O10 0 O12 0 OM O 
1 Mustard Spoon do 018 026 030 0386 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs do, - O03 6 066 060 070 
1 Pair Fish Carvers dow 1 00 1100 140 1380 
1 Latter Knife 808606 24.46. 
€ Egg Spoons (gilt) doo .. 0100 01460 O18 0 1:10 
Complete Service ...............£1013 10 1516 6 1713 6 214 6 


Any Article can be had separately at the same Prices, 

One Set of 4 Corner Vishes (forming 8 Dishes), £3 8s.; One Set of 4 Dish Covers— 
viz., one 20 inch, one 13 inch, and two 14 inch—£10 10s.; Cruct Frame, 4 Glass, 24s.; 
Full-Size Tea and Coffee Service, £9 10s. A Cosily Louk of Engravings, with prices 
attached, sent per post on receipt of 12 Stamps, 

Ordinary Medium Best 


sd. £ £s. 

Full-Size Tabie Knives, 3408360 4130 
1} Doz. Fall Size Cheese ditto ..... -140 2noe 
One Peir Regular Meat Carvers 076 @O10 OM 6 
One Pair Extra-Sized ditto........ 086 0120 OM 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvers .. 076 %<O10 015 6 
Complete Service 0 618 6 916 6 


Messrs. Mappin’s Table Knives still maintain their unrivalied superiority ; all their 
blades, being their own Sheftichi manufaciare, are of the very first quality, with securc 
Ivory "Handles, which do not come loose in hot water; and the difference in price is 
occasioned solely by the superior quality and thickness of the Ivory Handles. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 63, King Wiliiam-street, City, London ; 
Manufactory, Queen’s Cut lery Works, Sheiic kd. 


Wy iat. WILL THIS Cost TO PRINT? is a thought often 
occurring to Literary minds, public characters, and persons of benevolent 
intentions, An immediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained, on application to 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. RK. B. is enabled to execute 
every Cescription of Printixe on very advantageous terms, his oflice being furnished 
with a large and choice assortment of Tyres, Pringina Macuines, 
Hypracuic and other Pexsszs, and every modern improvement in the Printing Art. 
A Srzciaen Boox of Tyrss, and information for authors, sent on application, by 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON, 
DHE SATURDAY REVIEW, T iMES, EVENING, MAIL, and 
all the other LONDON NEWSPAPERS, regularly SUPPLIED in Town, and 
forwarded to all parts of the United Kingdom, India, Australia, and Foreign 
Countries. ADVERTISEMENTS INSERTED, A List for 1859, with Politics, Days 
of Publication, &c., sent gratis. DAWSON and SONS, Newst enders, uoksellers, 
and Stationers, 74, Cannon-street, City, E.C. Estaldished i 
IBRARLIES CHASED.—Nobiemen, Exe eutors, 
and others having Rooks to Dispose of, may reccive their Value in Cash, upon 
application to Messrs, SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Cv,, 50, Conduit-stret, Hanover- 
square, +++ 
Ce bOUKS.—Messrs. SAUNDEILS, OTLEY, and CO. 
have a large Surplus Stock of Modern Books suited to Private Buyers, Book 
Clubs, or Private lnstitations, in the purchase of which a considerable 
effected. Geuticmen’s Librarics Furnished. Catalogues of Books 
60, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 


HEAP BOOKS. —Surplus_ Copies of What will He Do with [t? 
—Carlyle’s Frederick the Great—Ellis’s Ma var—and many othcr Works 
of the Past pr Present Season, are NOW ON SALE at greatly reduced prices at 
MUDIP’s SELECT LIBRARY, Lists, revised fur the present mouth, are now ready, 
and will be forwarded on application, 
Caantes Epwasp 511, New Oxford-street, London. 
} Now ready, postage free, on application, 
LIST of the PiMNCIPAL WORKS of the 
PRESENT SEASON in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
The present rate of increase at this Library exceeds Oxe Hoxparp THOUSAND 
VotumEs prx AnnvM, consisting chielly of Works of permanent interest and value, 
Single Subscription, Onz Guinea Pex ANNUM. 
First-Class Country Subseriptien, Two Gurxzas AND UPpwanps, according to the 
number of Volumes required. 
Cuarizs Epwanp Mupis, New Oxford-street, London; 
and Cross-street, Manchester. 
RIGINAL MANUSCRIPT BIOGRAPHIES, DIARI 
HISTORIES of PERIODS or Ferepos and NARRATIVES of PERSONA 
ADVENTURE by SEA or LAND. Authors and others having such Manuscripts for 
Publication should apply to 
Mr. Wxstxrton, Publisher, 20, St. George’s-place, Hyde-park-corner. 


Now Complete, 

OPULAR MUSIC OF. THE OLDEN TIME: a Collection of 

Ancient Songs, Ballads, and Dance Tunes, illustrating the National Music of 
England. The Airs bnnan Chronologically, and in Modern Notation, with Notices 
from Dramatists and other Writers of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, Also 
Introductions to the various Reigns, and a Short Account of the Minstrels, by 
W. Cuaprsit, F.S.A. The Airs by G, A. Jn 2 Vols. 
Imperial Svo, hot pressed, with fac-similes of Manuscripts, &c., £2 8s.; also Parts XVI. 
and XVII, (Double Part), 6s. 

Craxrr, Beate, and 201, Regent-strect. 
AQUARIUM.— LLOYD'S DESCRIPTIVE LIST, 
128 Pages, and 83 Cuts, for 14 Stamps. : 
Apply direct to W. Atrorp Luoyp, Portland-road, London, W. 
A DICTIONARY OF MODERN 

Sane, CANT, and VULGAR WORDS, used at the Present 


Day in the Streets of London, the Universities of ‘Oxford and Cambridge, the 
Houses of Parliament, the Dens of St. oo and the Palaces of St. James; with ae 


of Edin Explanation of the 
Just published by Campgn Horzzx, 1512, Piccadilly, W. 


saving may be 
forwar ed pratis, 
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for the forth Number must be forwarded to 
and Brxts for insertion by the 12th July. 
50, Albemarle-street, London, June 25th, 1859. 


No, XXXI. JULY, 1859, 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXI. 1 — ABVEETISEMENTS 
the Publisher's by the 9th, 


CONTENTS: 
I, What Knowledge is of Most | ven 
Worth? Ster 


berg. 
II. Jowett and the Brosd Church. vil. The Roman Question. 
IIL, The Influences of Local Causes on | Contemporary Literatures 1. Theology 
attenal C Philosephy. —2. Politics, Sociology, 
Travels.—3, Science.—4. Histor: 
= Biography.—5. Belles Lettres pos 


IV. The Life of a Conjuror. 
V. The Government of India: its Lia- 
bilities and Resources. ' 
London: Joun Caarmay, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


‘NHE EDINBURGH BV IEW, No. CCXXIIL., 
will be published on FRIDAY N 


I, State of the Na VII. Dr, Cureton’s Syriac Gospels. 
If. The Acropolis o Athens. VIII. Brialmont’s fe of the Duke of 


tl. of the Court of Wellington. 
Remains of Bele 


IV. The Life and Douglas TX. Adam 
Jerrol Idyls of the King. 
V. Fossil Footprints. on ayo 
Queen Antoinette. 


London: Longman and Co, Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack. 


T= E JOURNAL OF MENTAL SCIENCE, Published by 
Authority of the Association Medical Officers of Asylums. Editor, Dr. 
Bucxyitt; Hon. See. Dr. ao No. 30, JULY, 1859, price 2s. 6d., contains: 

1. Report of Scotch Commissioners in Lunacy (Review) 

2. Report of Commissioners on Lunatics in Warkhousss (Review), 

3. Evidence before Select Committee on Lunatics. 

4. Insanity a Branch of Medical Education, by Dr. Boyd. 

5, On General Paralysis, by Dr. Tuke. 

6. Commentaries on Insanity, by D. F. Tyerman, Esq. 

London : Lonemaw, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


ECLECTIC: Monthly Review and Miscellany. 

Enlarged to Seven Sheets, price 

CONTENTS OF JULY NUMBER: 
I, Roman Catholicism in Great Britain and Ireland. 

Il. About’s “ La Question Romaine,” 
. The Stereoscope. 
Human Caloric. 
V. Gossip about om 
. Town and Country 


— 


HE 


neration, 
The New Ministry. 
ef Notices, &c. 


London: Jupp and Grass, New Bridge-street, and Gray’s-inn-road. 
RAMBLER.—NEW SERIES. Part for JULY, 
price 3s, post free. 


CONTE 
The Text of the Rheims and Douay ‘Version of Holy Scripture. 
e ‘The Mission of the Isles of the North. 
‘Thoughts on the Causes of the resent War. 
Us the in Matters of Doctrine. 
whether a Note of the Church— 
y Students = — Devotion to Holy Men departed— 
Traditions of Histories) ints in the Schools, &e, 
Literary Notices. 
Contemporary Events :—Home and Foreign Affairs. 
*,* Copies of Part I. may still be had. 
London: Burws and Lamsert, 17, Portman-strect, and 63, Paternoster-row. 


WORK-TABLE PATTERNS (working size), and 


the LEADING EVENTS OF THE DAY, illustrated in the LADY’S 
APER every Satarday. It contains the Latest Fashionable Intelligence, . eo 
Tale, ,intrenting Notes on ne from a Lady’s Journal, and the Current News of the 
Week. NoF y or Lady should be without the “Lady’s Newspaper.” Unstamped, 5d. 


Office, 83, Fleet-street. 


ONUMENTAL BRASSES. —See “CHURCH OF THE 
PEOPLE,” for JULY, price Twopence, containing an admirable Engraving 
{by Pe = ays of JAMES STANLEY, Bishop of Ely (1515), brass in Manchester 


Kent and Co., London. 
Just published, price 6d. 
WORKING MAN’S DREAM OF REFORM. 
London: Joun Coapman. Manchester: Jounson and Rawson. 
Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 
LICE LITTLETON: a Tale. By Forester Firz-Davip. 
London: Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF KEITH JOHNSTON'S “GENERAL 
GAZETTEER,” CORRECTED TO THE PRESENT TIME, 
In One large Volume, 8vo, of 1360 , comprising about 50,000 Names of Places, 
price 30s. doth; or halfrussia, 358, 
OF GEOGRAPHY, Descriptive, Physical, 
Statistical, and Historical: forming a complete “General Gazetteer of the 
World.” By Avexayper Keira -RS.E., F.R.G.S., F.GS. &c., 
Geographer at Edinburgh in Ordinary to or Mehenty. New and Cheaper Edition, 
revised to May, 1 
Lowemay, Greer, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


RACTICAL GUIDES FOR TOURISTS. 
By Aw EnGiisuman Aproap. 
“Genuine Handbooks based on personal experience.” 
PRACTICAL SWISS GUIDE, Twelfth Thousand, 2s. 6d. 
PRACTICAL RHINE GUIDE—Belgium, Holland, &c, Tenth Thousand, 1s, 
PRACTICAL PARIS GUIDE. Tenth Thousand. 1s. 
PRACTICAL ITALY—The Localities of the WAR. 2s. 6d. 
London: Longman and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Recently published, price 16s. 
HE ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY; founded on 
the Doctrine of Exchanges. By Hzewry Dunning Macteop, Esq. 

“Sans ~ % il ya bien de livres d'Economie Politique que j’aie lus avec 
autant de us posedden & un d éminent l’attribut qui, dans l’ordre 
a ue, po emment le Roi Astres, celui de dissiper les a. 

es sophists, esprits 4 méme pour plus d'une intelli, 
‘ que Demos isait qu’étai' pour ses discours. 
yse redoutable reduit chaque idée a cet état de nudité ou chacun peut eu apprécier 
mérite et la portée, 

“ Votre chapitre sur le Lawisme est parfait. Il mériterait d’étre encadré dans les 
salles des séances de la plupart des ou la funeste doc- 
trine que vous refutez est en otre de la Banque d’Angle- 
terre est aussi de premiére force, J’y ai trouvé, je dots vous le dire, un soulagement 
CagvaLigr. 

London; Loweman and Co, 


y, price 6d, 
ROWN AND HIS FRIENDS. By ADAM Brack, A.M. 
|} Edinburgh: W. P. Nimmo. London: W. Kenrand Co.; and all Booksellers. 
This day, Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
THE GOLDEN PRAYERS, AND 3-4 
ALExanpeER, Author of “Moral Songs,” “Verses for 


London: Brut and Datpy, 196, Fleet-street. 
Just published, Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
OE M S. By AsukE, Esa. 
London: Bett and Datpry, 196, Fleet-street. 
CONSTABLE’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 
Just ready, price 2s, 
OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. By AvuGusTE 
Brtsame, Bachelier-és-Lettres de I’ Universi 
Edinburgh: Taomas and Co. Apams, and Co. 
Post Octavo, 10s. 6d. 
OD’S ACRE; or, Historical Notices relating to Churchyards. 
By Mrs. Stone, Authoress of “ The History of the Art of Needlework 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Second Edition, enlarged, 7s, 


N THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT, IN CONNEXION WITH SOME RECENT FOR 
ITS REVISION. By Ricwarp Cuenevix Treycn, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 


London: Jounw W. Parker and West Strand. 
Royal Octavo, 782 pp., 28s. 


NATOMY, DESCRIPTIVE AND SURGICAL. 
Gray, 5, Lecturer on at St. George’s Wi 
Woodcuts, from Original Drawings by H. V. Carrer, M.D., 
Anatomy at St. George's. 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Fourth and Cheaper Edition, 10s, 6d. 


HE USE AND ABUSE OF PARTY FEELING IN 
MATTERS OF RELIGION. Bampton Lectures, delivered before the noe 


HE eit OF 


of Oxford. With Five Sermons Preached before the University, and a 
Archbishop Kixe. By R. Waartery, D.D., Archbishop of Dub in. 
London: Jouy W. Pass and Son, West Strand. 


Small Octavo, 7s. 
OVUM ORGANON RENOVATUM: being the Second Part of 
“The Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences.” Third Edition, Enlarged. 
-R.S., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
By the same Author, 
HISTORY OF SCIENTIFIC IDEAS: }: being t the First Part of 
“The Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences.” Third ion. Two Volumes, 14s. 
HISTORY OF THE INDUCTIVE SCIENCES. Third Edition, 
with Additions, Three Volumes, 24s, 
London: W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Published this day, Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 
fMNHE CITY OF THE DEAD, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Joun Cotiert. 
London: Rosgsrt Harpwicxg, 192, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 


Just published, price 1s. 6d. 


UCKNOW.” The Newdigate Prize Poem, recited in the 
Theatre, Oxford, J uly 6th, 1859, by AnrHony S, Aatan, Scholar of University 


Oxford: T. and G.Surtmeton. London: Warrtraxsr and Co. 
Just published, in Post 8vo, price 7s, 6d. cloth, 
OETHE’S FAUST, with Critical | and Explanatory Not Notes. 
By G. G. Zerrrt, Dr. Language and 
at the Royal Medical College, Westbourne oe bmg &e. 
London: MarsHatt, and Co. 
Now ready, in cloth, price 3s. 6d, 

ILLIAM BURKE, THE AUTHOR OF JUNIUS: an Essay 

on his Era. By JELINGER C, Symons, Barrister-at-La' 

“ A week’s reflection, and a second reading of Mr. Symons’s ot have strengthened 
our conviction that he has proved his case, ‘Stat nominis umbra’ seems to us no 
longer an appropriate motto for the title-page of Junius; for we believe, as firmly as 
we can belteve — upon circumstantial evidence, that the substance of that 
shadow has at last been discovered in the person of William Burke, the cousin and 
bosom friend of Edmund.”—Spectator. 

Smita, Expzs, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Price 5s.; per post, 5s, 4d. 

N ESSAY ON THE CAUSE OF RAIN AND its. ALLIED 
PHENOMENA. By G. A. Rowgtt, Honorary Member of the Ashmolean 

ty, Assistant of the Ashmolean Museum, 

By the same Author, price 2s. 
AN ESSAY ON THE BENEFICENT DISTRIBUTION OF 
THE SENSE OF PAIN. 
Published and Sold by the Author, No. 3, Alfred-street, Oxford. 


A NEW EDITION, REVISED AND D ENLARGED, 
Next week will be published, 
Av TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY, Descriptive and and 


By Witt1am tt, D.D., 


College. 


Industrial. By Davip Paas, F.G.S. Second Edition, with numerous Illustra. 
lossary of Scientific Terms, and Index, Crown 8vo, price 6s. 
Wittram Bracxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. With 
Illustrations and Glossarial Index. Third Edition, price 1s. 


SHAKESPEAR’S HINDUSTANI 


1 
OF THE HINDUSTANI LANGUAGE. 
Royal 8vo, price 14s, cloth. 


Ir 
DICTIONARY: HINDUSTANE AND ENGLISH—ENGLISH 
AND HINDUSTANI. 1 Vol. to, price £3 3s. cloth, 


1 Vol. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE designed 


SELECTIONS IN HINDUSTANI; with Verbal Translation 
and Grammatical Analysis for the Use of Studen' 
These Works arc in constant use diane and elsewhere, 2 Vols, 4to, price 
£1 16s, in boards, or, separately, 18s, each, 
London: Ricnarpson Bsoritens, 23, Cornhill, E.C, 
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RELIGION IN CHINA, BY THE REV. JOSEPH EDKINS, B.A, 
In Feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d, cloth extra, 
HE RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF THE 
with Observations on the Sy masees of Christian Conversion amongst that 
By the Rev. Epxxys, B.A. 
London: Rourtepes, Warns, and Rovtiener, Farringdon-street. 


NEW NOVELS OF THE SEASON, 
In 1 Vol., price 5s. cloth, 
CURATE AND THE RECTOR. Mrs. Srrvrt, 
of “Routledge’s 


New Library St Fiction in which Series 
WHO IS TO HAVE IT? By the Author of ‘‘ The Nether- 
woods of Otterpool.” 


THE MAN OF FORTUNE. By Atsany Fonsianave, Jun. 
HOLLYWOOD HALL. By James Grant. 

THE WIFE AND THE WARD. By Liecut.-Col. Money. 
London: Warne, and Routrieper, Farringdon-street. 
COUNTRY BOOKS, WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Price 3s. 6d, each, cloth; or with gilt edges, 4s, 


1, 
Ov WOODLANDS, HEATHS, AND HEDGES. By W.S. 
Cotzmay. Illustrated by the Author. 

-2. WOOD'S (Rev. J. G.) COMMON COUNTRY OBJECTS. 
Illustrated by Coleman. 

3. WOOD’S (Rev. J. G.) COMMON SEA-SHORE OBJECTS. 
by Sowerby. 

4. THOMSON’S (SPENCER) WILD FLOWERS: HOW TO 
SEE AND GATHER THEM. Illustrated by Noel Humphreys. 
mune of Nos. 1, 2, and 3, with the Plates plain, in boards, 

London: RovrtepGz, Warne, and Farringdon-strect. 
POPULAR NATURAL HISTORIES, 
In Square 12mo, price 7s. 6d. each, cloth gilt. 
E:zery Volume Illustrated with Twenty Coloured Plates, 
OVELL REEVE’S POPULAR NATURAL HISTORIES. 


. British Birds’ Eggs. Laishley. 13. The Aquarium, G. B. Sowerby, F.L.S. 
2. British Crustacea. Adam White. 14. The Mollusca, Mary Roberts. 
3 Greenhouse Botany. Catlow. Garden Botany. A, Catlow. 
Field A. Catiow. Economic Botany. Archer, 
pare Plants. Dr. Daubeny. | 17. British Ferns, T. Moore. 
R. M. Stark. 18. British Lichens, Lindsay. 
7. F.L.S. 19. Physical Geology. J. B. Jukes, 
8. British Sue Weode Dr. Landsborough. | 20. Zoophytes. Dr. Landsbo: 
9. British Conchology. G. B. Sowerby. | 21. British roy M. E. A 
10. British Ornithology. Gosse. 22. Birds. WwW 
11. Mammalia. Adam White. 23. Scripture Zoology. M. E. Catlow. 
12. Minéralogy. H. Sowerby. 24. The Woodlands. Mary Roberts, 
“A popular series of scientific treatises, which, from the simplicity of their st 
and the artistic excellence and correctness of their numerous illustrations, has acq 
a celebrity beyond that of any other series of modern cheap works.”—Standard, 
London: Rovutteper, Warvez, and Rovuttepes, Farringdon-street. 


In 1 Vol., with Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. cloth lettered, 


HE . ‘NAVIES ‘OF THE WORLD; their Present t State and 
Capabilities. By Hans Busx, MA. First Lieutenant Victoria Rifles, 
Author of of “ “The Rifle, and How to Use It.” 
CONTENTS : 


Pos 


Compestore between British and French ; The Board of Admiralty. 
edger Reprint of Leipsic Article on the French 
print o rticle on 
Powers = and English Navies; with a Refutation 
Neompared wi Engin I ot d Btatiationl Tables 
com) wi 08e an an 
g to the British and French 


Manning the 
"Pa ‘artillery, and New Naval Naview hitherto unpublished. 


With several and of Brrst, Rocuzrort, 
L’Ogrent, and 


London: Warne, and Rovrizpes, Farringdon-street. 
BY AUTHORITY OF THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF THE ADMIRALTY. 
Now ready, Third Edition, thoroughly revised, with Maps, &c., Post 8vo, 9s. 
HE ADMIRALTY MANUAL OF SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY, 


Prepared for the Use of Officers and Travellers in Edited Sir Joux 
W. Hxescugt, Bart. A New Edition, Superintended by , MLA, 
CONTENTS: 
Astronomy—By G. B. Atry. Meteorology—Sir J. F. W. 
Lieut.-Col. Atmospheric Waves—W, R. Bret, 
Hydrography—Capt. BrEcuey. Zoology—R. OwEn. 
Tides De. WHEWELL. Botan ir W. Hooxrr. 
iphy—W. J. Ethnology—Dr. Prircuarp. 
. Darwin. Statistics—G. R. Porter. 
R. Mauer. Medical Statistics—Dr. Bryson. 


Mineralogy—Sir H. Dz 14 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street, Publisher to the Admiralty. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR INDIA, 
Now ready, with Maps, 2 Vols., Post 8vo, 24s. 


HANDBOOK OF. INDIA. Manpras anp Bomar. Intended 
for the Use of Travellers, Officers, and Civilians. Containing Information —_ 
before Starting as to Outfit, Health, Expenses, Comfort, the Overland Route, &, 
With Vocabularies and Dialogues of the Spoken Languages. By Epwarp B, 
Eastwick, late Professor at Haileybury College. 

“Mr, Murray has extended his valuable guidance to the East, and here offersa 
Handbook to those who may feel inclined to pay a visit to our Indian empire. The 
part of guide has been undertaken and successfully executed by Professor Eastwick, 
who is equally familiar with the languages, the people, and the topography of the 
countries through which he guides us.”— Times. 

“A vast historical and personal knowledge of India has been sifted into this volume, 
which is no compilation, but an elaborately executed account, by a writer of the highest 

ualifications. e travellers, officers, and civilians, for whom it is intended, owe 
their best gratitude to Mr. Eastwick, for the labour and learning he has brought to 
the accomplishment of a task so intrinsically formidable.” — Atheneum. 

“Mr. Murray’s admiravle Handbook contains a vast amount of weil-selected — 
mation on all topics calculated to interest a traveller in the Indian 

“In securing the services of Mr. Eastwick to compile a Handbook for india, Me Mr. 
Murray has made an excellent choice; for, as a working editor, it is next to impos- 
sible to conceive a gentleman better qualified.” Shipping G Gazette 

“It is more than a compliment, it is a praise, to say o this Handbook that the care- 
ful digest of useful and a matter renders it less available for literary notice 
than some of its predecessors.” —Spectator. 

“The extensive and varied nature of the information here po the general 
rents is only mapa by its accuracy, while the unavoidable dryness of topographical 

yy tly relieved b legends and anecdotes, To the British public if 
rally the _ introduction alone would be a very valuable boon, expl: , 08 i 
opular oe, so many matters of interest connected 


Murgay, Albemarle-street, 


13, Gaxat Srzzzr. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
SIXTEEN YEARS of an ARTIST’S LIFE in MOROCCO, 
EvizaBETH 


at, ISLANDS, By Mrs. Munnar, 2 Vols, 
A Live 3 FOR 4 LIFE. By the Author of “John Halifax, 
(Just ready, 


DUKE MEMOIRS OF THE 
ped OF GEORGE IV, Family Documents, 2 Vols. 8yo, 


THE IN THE EAST. By the Bev. P. Beaton, M.A. 
the German of Dr, Franxu, 2 Vols., 21s, 
OF PARIS LIFE. 
Interiors,” &c. 3 Vols., with Illustrations, ‘ust ready. 
A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT wonmeir By the 
Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” Price 5s. bound and Mustrated, forming 
the Fifth Volume of Hurst amp Biacxstr’s 
Eprtions or Porutar Works, 
The following Volumes are also how published in this Series : 


2. JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN, | 4. NATHALIE. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE LEES OF BLENDON HALL. By the Author ot 
“ Alice Wentworth,” &¢. 3 Vols. 
“A first-rate novel.”—John Bull, 


THROUGH THE SHADOWS. By the Author of “Sidney 
A singularly interesting novel.”—Observer. : 


MIRIAM COPLEY. By J. C. Jearrreson, Author of 
“ Novels and Novelists,” &c. 3 Vols. 
“The best book Mr. Jeaffreson has written.”—Press. 
A MOTHER'S TRIAL. By the Author of “The Discipline 
of Life.” 1 Vol., illustrated by Birket Foster, 7s. 6d. 
or Trial,’ wy An Emily Ponsonby, is a work we can recom- 


NEWTON DOGV ANE. By Francis Francis. 3 Vols., 
with Llustrations by Leech. 


HELEN LINDSAY; or, the Trial of Faith. By A Crzrey- 
man’s DavGuTER. 2 Vols, 21s. 

FEMALE INFLUENCE. By Lady Cuantorrs Pepys. 
2 Vols. [Just ready. 


Just published, in cloth, price 24s., Vol. XVIII. of the 


Quarto, 
NCYCLOPZADIA BRITANNICA. Edition. 
the following 


PLAYFAIR (Joux). By Lord Jerrrry. 
PNEUMATICS. By Sir Joux Rontson, late Professor of Natural Philosophy in 


the University of Edinburgh. 
POETRY. ByG Morr, Advocate. Revised by W 
Professor of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in the University of Edinburgh. 


POISON. By Rosser Cuzistisox, M.D., Professor of Materia Medica in eR 
University of Edinburgh. ‘ 
POLAND. By Jamzs Brownz, LL.D. Revised. / 
POLAR REGIONS. By Sir K.B. 
and POST-OFFICE. By Epwarp Epwarps, Author of the article 
IBRARIES,” 


ECONOMY, and PRECIOUS METALS. By J. RB. 

POLYNESIA, By the Rev. W. Exx1s, Author of the article “ Mapagascan.” 

POOR-LAWS. By Gsorex Coops, Barrister-at-Law. 

POPE. By THomas pr Quincey. 

POPULATION. By the Rev. T. R. Matruvs, late Professor of Political Economy, 
East India College, Hertford. ". 


POTTERY, and PORCELAIN. By Tomurson. 

PRECESSION, and PROBABILITY. Tuomas Gattoway, late Secretary 
the Royal Astronomical Society. ad 

PRESBYTERIANISM. By the Rev. Wrt11am H. Gooxp, D.D, 

PRESCOTT. By M.P. 

PRINTING. By T. C. Hansazp, Barrister-at-Law. 

PRISON DISCIPLINE. By Jounw Hitt Burton. 

PRUSSIA. By Dr. G. Vow Bunszy. 

PUNJAB. By E. B. Eastwick, Author of the article “ Pznsra.” 

QUAKERS, By Wit114™ Howrrr, Author of “ Visits to Remarkable Places,” &c. 

QUESNAY. By J. RB. M‘Cutxocs. 

QUINTILIANUS, By Frepgnrc W. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

RABELAIS. By Tazoporz 

ae “a By D. K. Cuarx, Author of “ Mechanical Engineering of Railways,” 


By James T. Hammack, Superintendent, General Register 


Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack. London: Marsnatt, and Co. 


Just published, cloth, price 7s. 6d, 


EVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE OF THE 
TREATMENT OF DISEASE BY MEANS OF WATER. By Anperw 
Hewpersen, M.R.C.S., Member of the Pathological of London; Consulting 

Surgeon to Sudbrook Park Hydropathic Establishment. 


London: Renszaw, 356, Strand. 
NOW PUBLISHED, a J FOLLOWING NEW WORKS IN 
ENGL H PHILOLOGY: 


GLOSSARTAL INDEX. "TO THE PRINTED ENGLISH 
LITERATURE OF THE THIRTEENTH By Hzxpzar 

LERIDGE. 8vo, cloth, pp. 104, price 5s. 

A GLOSSARY OF WORDS AND PHRASES USUALLY 
REGARDED AS PECULIAR TO THE UNITED STATES, By Jouw Russzzrx 
em py Edition, greatly Improved and Enlarged. cloth, pp. xxxii, 

ice 


PROPOSAL FOR THE PUBLICATION OF A NEW 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY, Partoroaicat Socrery, 8vo, pp. 32, will be 
supplied receipt of Six 


on Stamps. 
London: and Co,, 60, Pasternoster-row. 
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H.R.H, THE PRINCE OF WALES 
Is the Portrait presented gratis this week, July 9th, with No. 75 of the 


ILLUSTRATED NEWS OF THE WORLD, 
Next week the Ter, ANDREW REED, D.D. 
New and Advantageous Terms of Subscription, eommencing July 9th. 


Tur “Drawing-room Portrait Gallery of Eminent Personages” (First or Second 
Series), a Five Guinea book, beautifaliy bound, delivered at once, and the “ Illustrated 
News of the World” for forty weeks froin date of Subscription, for 30s., post free, direct 
from the Office. The Quarterly Subscription is 7s. 7d. post free ; or for 4d., extra posta, 
the 13 Portraits and Memoirs may be sent at once (in advance), and will be reeeiv 
in perfeetly good condition for binding. Further pertiealars on application. Agents 
wanted in every town and village to procure Subscriptions. Apply by letter to Mr. 
Joun Tatuts. Offices, 199, Strand; West-End Pranch, 122, Rezent-street (next to 
H, J. and D, Nicoll’s Paletot Warshouse); and all Booksellers and News Agents, 


DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS 


Carefully Reprinted from the Best Editions, Printed at the Cambridge 
Untecrsity Press, in a 16mo size, and neatly bound in cloth. 


Now ready, 


VERGILIUS, ox Recensione J. Contneton, A.M. 


Lately published, 
JESCHYLUS, ex Novissima Recensione F. A. Patry, A.M. 3s. 


TMORATIUS, ex Recensione A. J. Mactzanz, A.M, 2s. 6d. 


EURIPIDES, ex Recensione F, A. Pantry, A.M. Vol. L., 
3s. 64.; Vol. 3s. 6d. 


THUCYDIDES, ex Recensione J. G. Donatpson, 8.T.P. 


2 Vols., 7s, 


the press, 
HERODOTUS, ex Recensione J. W. Braxestry, S.T.B. 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRACUM. Textus Stephanici 
1550, Accedunt variae levtiones Editionum Bezae Elzeviri Lachmansii Tischen- 
dortii Tregellesii Curante F, H, Scatvenxn, A.M, 


A COMPLETE GREEK GRAMMAR. By the Rev. J. W. 
Doyatpsoy, D.D. Second Edition, very much Enlerged and Adapted for the 
Use of Univorsity Students, vo, 16s, 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY CALENDAR, 
Corrected according to the New Statutes, 12mo, 6s. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE EXAMINATION PAPERS. Being a 
Suopiowent to the Calendar, containing all the University Examination Papers, 
1868-9, 5s, [Now ready. 

A TREATISE ON HYDROSTATICS AND HYDRO- 
DYNAMICS, By W. H. Bzsant, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College. 

A MANUAL OF THE ROMAN CIVIL LAW, arranged 


according to the Syllabus of Dr. Hallifax, designed for the Use of Students in the 
Universities and Inus of Court. By G. Lzarinewein, LL.D. 8vo, 12s, 


SERMONS UPON THE PRINCIPAL DOCTRINES AND 
FVIDENCES OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, By the Rev. W: Wican 
Harvey, B.D., late Fellow of King’s College, 12mo, 5s. (Wow ready. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE CRITICISM OF THE 
GREEK TESTAMENT. By the Rev. F. H. Scrivner, M.A. Royal 8vo, 5s. 


THE ESSENTIAL COHERENCE OF THE OLD AND 
NEW TESTAMENT. the Rev. T. T. Pznrownx. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE FUNERAL ORATION OF HYPERIDES OVER 
DEMOSTHENES AND HIS COMRADES IN THE LAMIAN WAR. The 
Text edited with Notes end an Introduction. By Cuurcuitt Bazrneron, B.D., 
Fellow of St. John’s College. Second Edition, corrected, Svo, 3s. 6d. 


A COMMENTARY on the GOSPEL of ST. MATTHEW. 
By the Very Rev. the Dea of Exry. Crown 8vo, 12s, 


This Commentary is intended for the English reader, and is adapted for either 
domestie or private use, 


By the same, 
A COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL OF ST. MARK. 
3 [In the press, 


CAMBRIDGE: DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO. LONDON: BELL & DALDY. 


Just pubdlished, price Sixpence, 
OW TO VISIT FRANCE AND BELGIUM IN A 
FORTNIGHT FOR TEN GUINEAS. By Roszersow Nost, Esq., LL.D. 
London: Jonn F. Suaw, 48, Paternoster-row. 


ECTURES ON THE BRITISH POETS. By Henry Resp, 
bi Author of “ Introduction to English Literature,” &c, Third Thousand, Crown 
Svo, 3s, sewed; 48. cloth. , 

London: Joun F. Saaw, 43, Paternoster-row. 
Now ready, Second Edition, Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
NEW DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS from the GREEK, 
LATIN, and MODERN LANGUAGES, Translated into English, and ovea- 
y accompanied with Iliustrations, Historical, Poetical, and Anecdotical ; with an 
extensive Index, referring to every Important Word. By the Author of “The 
Newspaper and General Reader's Pocket mpanion,” &c, 
London; Jouw F. Suaw, 48, Paternoster-row. 
Now ready, 
ETUS TESTAMENTUM GRACE JUXTA LXX 
INTERPRETES, Recensionein Grabianam ad fidem Codicis Alexandrini 
aliorumque denvo recognovit, Greca seeundum ordinem textus Hebraei reformavit, 
Libros Apocryphos a Canonicis segregavit Fringrgicus AA.M, Coll, 8S, Trin, 
Cantab. Quon Socius. Imperial 8yo, cloth boards, price 21s, 


Also, 
PSALTERIUM JUXTA LXX INTERPRETES. Editionis 
vulgo a celeberimo Grabio curate nova recensio. Feap. 8vo, cloth 
Sogrery ror Promoting Curistian :—Deposito 71, Great 
n-street, “Lincoln's inn fields, W.C, al Exchange, E.C.; 1 
Hanover-street, Wi; and by the 


This day is published, price 2s. in wrapper, or 2s, 6d, neat cloth, 


|THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MONKEYS, 


Illustrated with nearly 200 splendid Engravi: and Tinted Plates, 
being Section the First of 


“CASSELL’S POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY.” 
Published in Monthly Parts, price 6d. each, 


London: CasseLt, Petter, and Gatpty, La Belle Sauvage-yard, E.C. 
A SUMMER’S DAY AT WINDSOR. 


THE LEISURE HOUR, Parr XC. 


PRICE FIVEPENCE, 
Contains a Series of Five Descriptive Papers on 
WINDSOR CASTLE AND NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
With Kighteen Beautiful Engravings and Mep, 


RICHARD JONES, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW; 164, PICCADILLY; 
AND OF ALI, BOOKSELLERS. 


On 23rd July, Large 8vo, — 21s., with Two Hundred Illustrations of 
nteresting Objects, 


CATALOGUE OF ANTIQUITIES, WORKS OF ART, 
AND HISTORICAL SCOTTISH RELICS, 


EXUIBITED IN THE MUSEUM OF THE 
Archaological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 
During their Annual Meeting, held in Edinburgh, July, 1856. 


Under the Patronage of H.R.H. the PRINCE CONSORT, K.G. 


Comprising Notices and Examples of the Portraits of Mary Queen of Scots, 
Collected on that occasion, &c. &c. 


*,* Her Majesty having graciously permitted the limited use of an Engraving of the 
Lennox or herself, copies of the containing this 
illuminated in the highest style of art, price £2 2s., may be obtained by early app! 
tion to the Publishers, 


EDINBURGH: THOMAS CONSTABLE AND CO. 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO.’S LIST. 


LADIES AND LEADERS; 
OR, PLOTS AND PETTICOATS, 
A State Novel of 1859-60. 
By A Distrnevisnep Portrican 
N.B.—This Political Novel will be commenced in the Constitutional Press Magazine 
for August. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 1 Yol., 10s. 6d., New Edition, 
ALMA C K’§S, 
DEDICATED TO THE LADIES PATRONESSES AT ALMACK’S. 


iterary Gazette,—“ The best picture of the gayest fashionable life that has ever 
issued from the press.” j 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, 1 Vol., 10s. 6d., Post 8vo, 


HARRIETTE BROWNE’S SCHOOL DAYS. 
Critic.—“ Really well worth reading. We could scarcely wish for a pleasanter 
Among the most amusing novelettes. A very good gift book 
for young ladies,” 
Now ready, New Novel, 1 Vol. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
CHANCES AND CHANGES. 
A STORY OF LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 
By the Author of ‘‘ My First Grier.” 
Morning Herald,—* This book is well worth reading. 
Literary Gazette—* Reading for a summer’s day, and wisdom for a life-time will 
be judiciously mingled.” oF, 
Now ready, New Novel, 1 Vol. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A TOO GENEROUS 
YOUNG LADY. 


Morning Hercld.—* This is one of the best little stories of its kind, It is a story 


of human weakness, and we can honestly recommend it to our ‘young a readers,’ 
Illustrated Times.—* This book contains poe gon of good natural writing.” 
Morning Post.—* Presiogit written. Interest well sustained to the close. This 
book will find as many as readers.” 


Now ready, at all the Libraries and Railway Stations, price 1s, 
DRE S S&%. 
A FEW WORDS UPON FASHION AND HER IDOLS, 
Atheneum.— A well-meaning adversary to fashion.” 


Literary Gazette.— Not unjustly severe upon the extravagances of our day,” 
Plymouth Mail.—* A well-written brochure.- Earnest and eloquent,” 


NEW POEM.—Now ready, price 5s, 
EROS AND PSYCHE; 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


Review.—* There is unquestionable power in these poems. Several of the minor 
poems are beautiful,” 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 50, CONDUIT STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 
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XUM 


Now ready, No. I., 2s., to be continued Monthly, 


REVUE INDEPENDANTE: 


POLITIQUE, PHILOSOPHIE, LITTERATURE, 
SCIENCES, BEAUX-ARTS. 


Coyrrents or No, I. 
I, Lettre a l’Editeur de la Revue Indépendaate, 
Il. L’Emprunt des cing cent Millions. 
IIT. Du parti libéral en France. 
IV. Le Parlement et la Fronde: Vie de Mathieu Molé par M. de Barante. 
V. La Liberté, par Jules Simon, 
VI. Compte rendu de Livres nouveaux. 
VIL. Liste alphabétique des ouvrages amend in Franee jusqu’au 20 Juin, 1859. 


w. JEFFS, FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 14, BURLINGTON ARCADE; 
AND 69, KING’S ROAD, BRIGHTON, 


Just ready, in 2 Vols, Post 8vo, price 21s. cloth, 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHS. 


By the Miss TURNBULLS. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVSELS. 
In 8 Vols. Post 8vo, price £1 11s. 6d. 


WRECK AND RUIN. 


By KINAHAN CORNWALLIS, 
Author of “ Panorama of the New World,” “Two Journeys to Japan,” 


THE PARSON AND THE POOR. 


BETTY WESTMIN STER. 


By W. PLATT, Esq. 


EBB AND FLOW. 


5. 
THE CAMPBELLS. 


By T. SOLLY, Esq. 


T, C. NEWBY, 30, WELBECK STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 


To be had on application, or it will be sent post free, 
Addresses being supplied, 


A LIST OF 
CHOICE OR CURIOUS BOOKS; 


SELECTIONS FROM THE STOCK OF 


L. BOOTH, 
307, REGENT STREET, W., LONDON. 


Ix the List will be found descriptions of Fine, or in some way 
Remarkable, Copies of the Works of various Authors in the various 
Classes of Literature. Of those appertaining to History, Anriguities 
Toroararuy, Heratpry, and Famity History, the following named 
Anthors, &., may be specially instanced :—Atkyns— Baker— Bede— 
Betham—Blore—Bossewe!!—Brand—Bridges and Whalley—Britton— 
Buck — Buckler —Camden — Chauncey —Clutterbuck—The Chronicles 
of Great Britain—Collins—History of the Croke Family—Douglas— 
Drake — Drummond — Dugdale — Fuller— Gage — Gent — Grimaldi — 
Gunton — Holme — Ingram — King — Lysons — Manning and Bray— 
Morgan—Morant—Morell—Nash—Nenna—Ormerod—Pennant—Salmon 
—Saxton—Speed — Sprigge — Stow—Sully—Thorpe—Thurtoe—Todd— 
Upcott—Vere—Weever—Ant, Wood—The Wren Family, &c. &o, 


The List also comprises some Pictorial Books, the impressions of 
their Plates being very fine; and several extensively and beautifully 
InuustrateD Worxs. Among this Class will be seen The Musée 
Francais — The Musée Royale —Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters — 
Clarendon’s Rebellion—Deuchar’s Etchings—The Arabian Nights—- 
Don Quixote—Gil Blas—Life of Mrs. Jordan—Life of Decastro—Life 
of Quin—Life of Foote—Garrick, Mathews, Old Actors, and the Stage- 
Settle’s Empress of Morocco—Walton'’s Angler, &c. &c. 


Other Classes possess many Books more or less Norewortay. The 
inspection of all is solicited, with the confidence that the more careful 
the examination, the greater will be the amount of satisfaction produced 
by the bindings, and the condition of the Books generally. 


MR. DICKENS’ NEW WORK. 
Just No. IT, Is. with 
Published, No. IT. price Is. uniform with the Original Batons of 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


WITH TWO ILLUSTRATIONS BY “PHIz.” 
To be completed in Eight Monthly Parts, 


SECRET HISTORY OF THE AUSTRIAN 
GOVERNMENT, : 


AND OF ITS SYSTEMATIC PERSECUTION OF PROTESTANTS, 
Compiled from Official Documents, 
By ALFRED MICHIELS. 
1 Vol. Post 8vo, 


[In a few days, 
THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL: 


A HISTORY OF FATHER AND SON. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 
In 3 Vols, 


me. WALTER WHITE'S KEW BOOK OF HOME TRAVEL. 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND TILE BORDER. 


sy WALTER WHITE, 
Author of “A Month in Yorkshire,” &, 


(This day. 


TOBACCO: ITS HISTORY AND 
ASSOCIATIONS, 


INCLUDING AN ACCOUNT OF THE PLANT AND ITS MANUFACTURE, SNUFF 
AND SNUFP-TAKERS, TOBACCO PIPES, AND ALL THE CONCOMITANTS 
OF SMOKING IN ALL AGES AND COUNTRIES. 


By F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A, = 
With One Hundred Illustrations by the Author. 
Post Svo, 


THE THREE GATES. 


A POEM, 


By CHAUNCY HARE TOWNSHEND. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS OF ROBERT-HOUDIN. 


AMBASSADOR, AUTHOR, AND CONJUROR, 
Written by HIMSELF. 
2 Vols. Post 8vo, 21s, 


Fourth Edition, this day, 
OUR FARM OF FOUR ACRES; 
AND THE MONEY WE MADE BY IT. 
Past 8vo, price 2s. 


Just published, price s., the 


NATIONAL REVIEW. No. XVII. 


CONTESTS: 
I. GLACIERS AND GLACIER THEORIES, 
ll. PEASANT LIFE IN HUNGARY. 
Ill, THE PEOPLE OF THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
lV, THE SETTLEMENT OF NEW ENGLAND, 
V. UTOPIAN BANQUETS, 
VI. THE APOSTOLIC AGE, 
VIL. JOUN MILTON. 
THE BERTRAMS. 
1X. REVELATION: WITAT IT IS NOT, AND WHAT IT IS. 
X. ITALY: ITS PROSPECTS AND CAPACITIES, 
XI, BOOKS OF THE QUARTER, 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PIOCADILLY. 


ONCE A WEEK... 


No. II, corrary 


A NEW AND ORIGINAL POEM BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 


WITH AN ILLUSTRATION BY J, B, MILLAIS, 
Price Threepence, 
OFFICE, No. 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 
NEW WORK BY MR. TENNYSON. 
On Monday, the 11th inst., will be published, in 1 Vol, Feap. 8vo, price 7a, 


IDYLLS OF THE KING. 
By ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. 


LONDON; EDWARD MOXON & OO., 44, DOVER STREET, 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


> 


YEAST. Fourth Edition, 
with New 


HANWORTH. Originally published in Fraser’s Magazine. 
8. 


GUY LIVINGSTONE. Third Edition. 9s. 
DIGBY GRAND. An Autobiography. By G. J. Warre 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. Sketches of American 
Society. Originally published in Fraser's Magazine. 5s. 


MAIDEN SISTERS. By the Author of “Dorothy.” 5s. 
THE TWO MOTTOES. By the Author of “Summerleigh 
Manor.” 6s, 


ULITA, THE SERF. A . By the Auth 
ov] A, Tragedy the Author of 


ANDROMEDA, AND OTHER: POEMS. 


By the Rev. 
Kinasixy. Second Edition. 5s. 


THE ANGEL IN THE mOUsE. By Coventry Parmore. 
Cheaper Edition. One Volume, 7s. 6d 


CECIL AND MARY; oF Phases of Life and Love. 


By Joszen Epwarp Jackson. 


FOR AND AGAINST; or, Margaret's Bad 
Faances M, 8°. By 


LIKES AND DISLIKES; or, Some Passages in the Life of 
Emily Marsden, 6s, 


WHAT YOU WILL. An Irregular Romance. 5s. 


THE IN TERPRETER. By 6. Wares Metvittz, Author 
of “ Digby Grand.” Second Edition, 


DAUNTLESS. By the Author of “ Revelations of a Chenin 
place Man.” Two Volumes, 8s. 


UNCLE RALPH. By the Author of “Dorothy.” 4s. 6d. 


HASSAN. An tian Tale. ieee. te Hon. C. A. Murray, 
_  ©.B., Author of “ The Bird.” 


DYNEVOR TERRACE. By the Author of “The Heir of 
Redelyffe.” 6s. 


A Poem. 


HYPATIA. By the Rev. C. Krnastry. Third Edition. 6s. 

THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. Cheap Edition. 6s. 

HEARTSEASE. By tho same Author. Cheap Edition. 6s. 

KATE COVENTRY. By G. J. Wuyte Metvitiz. Third 
Edition. 5s. 
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